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Every new need of ours is God’s new opportunity 
of love in our behalf; and God never misses an 
opportunity. If we have had a new need, God has 
put a new blessing at our disposal. If we see what 
that blessing is, let us lay hold of it rejoicingly; if 
we have so far failed to perceive it, let us look for it 
with the eye of faith. It may not yet be too late 
for us to make it our own by a hearty acceptance 
and appropriation. 


“Other people than Auld Lichts may be saved, 
but it will take them all their time.” This saying, 
which the Scotch humorist puts into the mouth of a 
good but narrow woman, expresses very keenly the 
measure to which modern toleration often extends. 
We are not willing to say that there is no salvation 
outside our church, but we believe that, those who 
are inside it will have an easier time im getting to 


heaven than their neighbors. But in truth it will | 


“take us all our time,” whatever the road we go by. 
There are no easier terms than the strait gate and 


the narrow way for the best circumstanced of us. | know what it is talking about before it begins to speak, 
No less than a surrender of the whole life will God | Only those who have been “im the habit of steeping 
take at our hands. | the mind in the atmosphere of child-life” can realize 
| what a complex and extended process of observation, 
Ethical teaching turns upon ideals rather than | induction, and deduction it takes, in a child, to arrive 
upon specific acts, When a teacher asks a class the at a certainty what the use of “sorry” or any other 
right or wrong of a certain kind. of conduct, he is ‘abstract term commits one to, But the great num- 
pretty sure to get an answer as to “ what I would do” | ber of adults whose understanding of their 6wn lan- 
under the circumstances. But the question is hot guage is very slight ought at least to be taken as a 
what you would do, but what you hold up as your | hint not to expect too much in that line from a little 
ideal action in such a case, even though you feel your- child. .To appreciate the mind and sentiments of 


self quite incapable of reaching that ideal, The very | childhood, we must look a good deal farther and 
idea of having ideals is quite foreign to the average | nore deeply than to mere words. 


person ; and no idea is a more valuable one to awaken 
in the mind of a scholar than that which demands an 
answer to the self-question, What is my ideal of action 
in such and such a case? One cannot expect to grow 
much, morally, who never considers anything beyond 
what his own action"would be. 





THE GAIN OF REPRESSION. 


Freedom is ever more attractive than bondage; 

yet constraint and repression have their advantage 
—_——_—— over unchecked liberty, in any and every sphere of 

Hope is one of the Christian graces, even in the | action and thought. Encircling bounds and limiting 
case of backsliders. Yet we too easily fall into the | barriers are essential to the fullest force and to the 
wrong notion that there are limits to the power of | highest attainment of whatever is valuable in the 
divine grace with those who have fallen away from | realm of material things, or of things mental and 
a true Christian life. This is the more unfortunate | spiritual. 
as it falls in exactly with one of their own worst and | The utter freeness of the babbling brook, or the 
most hurtful mistakes as regards their condition. No | swift-flowing river, is a pleasure to the eye, beyond 
others are so ready to commit the great sin of despair | all that can be seen in the sluggish pond or reser- 
as they. They think their unfaithfulness to Christ’s | voir; and the obstruction that stays the running 
trust, their base ingratitude to God, and the other | stream in its progress seems contrary to nature, and 
peculiar features of their sin, are such as to heave | | at variance with God’s appointed order in the uni- 
them no room for repentance. Tell them that they | verse. Yet only as the water is ponded by the dam, 
have sinned abominably, but that they will be sin- | or held in the reservoir, is it given power to turn the 
ning still more abominably if they despair of God’s | wheel of the single mill on its border, to keep busy 
goodness and sufficiency. And ask them to contem- the looms and spindles of a score of adjoining fac- 
plate Peter and some others of the backsliders of the | tories, or to send the means of refreshing, and of 
Bible, . Those cases furnish evidence that God is able | life supply, into thousands of homes near and afar. 
to save to the uttermost, and willing to do so in the | Except for the repression of those waters that would 
case of those whose unfaithfulness has been such as | waste themselves, industries would languish and mul- 
to forfeit every claim to his remembrance of them. titudes would thirst hopelessly. 

—_—_——— The sparkle of thought in unchecked conversation 

To be in a state of mind or feeling, and to know | gladdens the minds of those who bear a part in it as 
just what word or phrase one’s native language ap-| speakers or as hearers; and it seems a pity, at such 
propriates as a symbol to express that condition, are | a time, to hold back from thinking and speaking with 
two different things. Many a person’s best self is | unhindered freeness. Yet only those who bring their 
discredited by the world because that person is with- | thinking within fixed limitations, in order that they 
out the power of adequately expressing himself.| may study facts and principles, and may consider 
While this is in a degree true of persons of any age | their wise applications, are sure, in the end, to speak 
or position, it is most true of the young child. It is| words best worth remembering. And he who does 
a comparatively easy matter for a, baby to learn | not carefully repress many thoughts that are in his 
what the word “hand,” for instance, stands for. It | mind in the line of his most. important speaking or 
is a much more difficult matter to know what state of | writing, will fail to express himself with force and 
mind abstract terms like “joy,” or “regret,” stand | conciseness at the main point of his endeavors for the 
for. And yet we are likely to forget how gradual | time being. The weightiest utterances of thought are 
must be the process by which a child comes into a | ever a result of previous repression of thought. He 
full appreciation of such abstract terms. It is easy | who is always ready to say all that he thinks on 
to hold up the hand and say “ Hand.” It is not so | every subject, has never any accumulation of un- 
easy to hold up the feeling we call joy, and say that | expressed thought on any subject. 
that is joy. “Are you sorry I am going away?” | It is delightful to watch one, young or old, whose 
said a well-meaning visitor to a little child, as the | play of features shows spontaneity and naturalness of 
child said good-by to her through the car-window. | feeling, and who is ready to laugh or cry at every 
The child nodded in a doubtful way, as if maybe it | provocation. A face that conceals emotion, and that 
ought to be sorry, whatever that might mean. Many | is studied in vain as to the sentiments of the heart 
a child-has been put down as callous or indifferent, | below, is not a face to command instant &ympathy, or 
because it failed to say it was “sorry” for doing wrung, | to give pleasure at the first glance. Yet he who 
when it cou!d not be certain what being “sorry” im- | never represses strong feeling never has more than a 
plied ; and a child much more than an adult prefers to | surface measure of feeling. He who always shows 
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all that he feels, hag never a reserve of feeling for an 


emergency. It is the physician who represses his 
sense of your danger, as he notes the special symp- 
toms of your case, and counsels you tenderly accord- 
ing to his unexpressed knowledge, who inspires your 
confidence and gives you help in the hour of your 
physical depression and need. It is the friend who 
shows you in his very look that he cannot show you 
in his look all that he feels of love or of sympathy, 
and whose warmest words of affection for you, or 
whose tenderest words of sorrow in your behalf, are 
an indication of a constant repression of verbal ex- 
pression because of the depths of his love that cannot 
be fathomed in thought or poured out in words, 
whose look and words are a joy and a help to 
you beyond all you can gain from those who carry 
their whole heart in their faces, and who repress 
nothing in their speech. There is power in expressed 
feeling in any sphere only as there is repressed feel- 
ing back of it. 

Even the blessed Saviour repressed the free expres- 
sion of his love and wisdom, in his intercourse with 
the disciples whom he loved to the uttermost, and for 
whom he was giving his life, as he talked with them 
tenderly. “Ihave yet many things to say unto you,” 
he said, as he was with them in sacred fellowship, on 
the night of his betrayal and agony, “ but ye cannot 
bear them now;” so he held those things back for 
his disciples’ good. And God, who is wiser than the 
wisest of physicians, and who is more loving and 
tender than the best and truest of friends, represses 
the knowledge that it would not be best for us to 
receive, and the evidences of his love that we should 
not be able to bear, in order that we may eternally 
be gainers through his wise and loving repression. 

But let us bear in mind that repression on our part 
is a gain to others only as it is prompted by love and 
wisdom, and as it tends to the better expression of 
that which is expressed. Repression merely for the 
sake of repression, in the realm of useful matter, or 
of right thought, or of kindly, feeling, is a loss rather 
than a gain. Stay the pure stream, in order that its 
power may be directed more beneficently ; otherwise 
let the stream flow on unhindered, to gladden the eye 
with its mere flow. Check kindly speech, in order 
to think of better, stronger things to say ; otherwise 
let the fitting words be spoken as they may. Hold 
back only enough of the expressions of love and 
sympathy to secure fullest force to those which are 
outgiven. Secure the gain of repression as an aid to 
right expression. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Notr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one cam be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books; or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There are many points in the Bible story at which 
there will be differences of opinion, among even fair- 
minded thinkers, in view of the possible bearing of the 
facts on matters of the present day. These differences 
of opinion. have to be recognized and tolerated. Men 
must be left to think for themselves, and finally decide 
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statement of the Jewish leader. Dr. McLaren says 
vigorously: “It is to Gamaliel’s credit that he kept cool, 
and checked the fanatics in the council, We may even 
think that he had a glimpse of the principle that force is 
impotent against truth, and that ideas cannot be hacked 
in pieces with the persecutor’ssword. But, on the whole, 
his counsel was low and bad. It rests on false princi- 
ples, and takes a false view of duty. ... But a generation 
which has assisted at the apotheosis of “honest doubt’ 
may well make a hero of the old rabbi, with his see-saw- 
ing ‘ifs.’’”’ Dr, Trambull, on the other hand, says: 
“Whatever blame fairly attaches to Gamaliel, this truth 
affirmed by him is a truth for all time [‘If this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will be overthrown: but if it 
is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow them’]. If 
his.counsel could be heard and heeded, in these days of 
worry over the conflict between ‘traditionalism’ and 
‘criticism,’ how it would calm the minds of excited 
theologians! [As truly on one side of the discussion as 
on the other.] If the new teachings, or the old teachings, 
are of men, they will be overthrown; but if they are of 
God, we shall not be able to overthrow them, Steady, 
then, steady! Let us possess our souls in patience, as 
these discussions are in progress, Error cannot have 
the foundations of truth; truth cannot be swept away 
like error, We ought to have at least as much faith as 
Gamaliel.” It would seem that Drs. McLaren and 
Trumbull do not agree in their opinion of Gamaliel’s 
counsel,—apart from the question of Gamaliel’s personal 
spirit; but it doés not follow that they are in disagree- 
ment as to the duty of the child of God toward the truth 
of God at al! times. Dr. McLaren intimates his opinion 
as to Gamaliel’s spirit. Dr. Trumbull gives no hint of 
this thought on that point. The real question at issue is 
as to the correctness of the principle enunciated by 
Gamaliel, that many a problem in God’s providences can 
be solved only by the processes of time, and that, in such 
an issue, faith is to be shown in phtient waiting. “He 
that believeth shall not make haste.” Indeed, it is 
probable that there would be no difference between these 
two writers as to this question, stated in this way; but 
that the resulting difference would be as to the applica- 
tion of the principle to particular cases. Meanwhile a 
correspondent from Illinois is interested in the practical 
bearings of this subject. He writes: 


In your issue of August 6, in commenting on the advice given 
by Gamaliel to the council, the writer of Illustrative Applica- 
tions says: ‘‘ This truth affirmed by him is a truth for all 
time. .. . If the new teachings or the old teachings are of men, 
they will be overthrown; but if they are of God, we shall not 
be able to overthrow them.” To my mind, the argument of 
Gamaliel seems specious, admirably adapted to the occasion, in 
a certain sense true, but liable to be misleading if adopted as a 
principle. As originally employed, it was simply an exhorta- 
tion to let the apostles alone, as things would come out right in 
the end. In this use it has a tendency to restrain effort, and is 
an excuse for shirking responsibility.. New teachings, especially 
if evil, do not die out of themselves, They are either spread 
or crushed by human instrumentality. We cannot discharge 
our duty regarding the vital issues of to-day by an indolent belief 
that if they are of men they will come tononght. That method 
was thoroughly tested in the former policy of our Government 
regarding polygamy. The only safe course to pursue is vigor- 
ously to combat or support each new doctrine with which we 
come in contact, according to the dictates of our judgment, 
our conscience, and our Bible. When thus engaged, the truth 
expressed by Gamaliel will be a great source of encourage- 
ment. Ifthe ideas I have tried to express above are incorrect, 
I should be pleased to have you set me right in your Notes on 
Open Letters. 


The practical question before the Jewish council was, 
Shall we tolerate within our membership the conscien- 
tious holders of opinions that we deem erroneous, or 
ought we to condemn the holders of these opinions be- 
cause we cannot agree with them in their view of the 
truth? The position taken by Gamaliel, on that ques- 
tion, has been recognized for ages as the position of a 
tolerant user of power in ecclesiastical matters; and it 
is to that position that Dr. Trumbull directed attention 
approvingly, with a specific disavowal of any judgment 
of the character or spiritof Gamaliel. How far tolerance 
of theological differences should be exercised in particu- 
lar cases, cannot be decided by one person for all; but 
it is now quite generally agreed that it is not well to kill 
a man because he does not think as you do, and that he 


for themselves, in view of all thatcan be said and shown | may even be permitted to remain in the same church 
in the case. Unanimity of opinion cannot be forced. | with you while holding opinions that are at variance 


An illustration in the line of this truth is furnished in a 
recent discussion in these pages over the counsel of 


with yours—in some points. So far, Dr. McLaren and 
Dr. Trumbull would probably agree as to the correctness 


Gamaliel concerning the treatment of the Jewish dis- | of the principle enunciated by Gamaliel, as applicable 
ciples of Jesus Christ. There is no question as to the | to the special question at issue; and beyond that there 


facts as related, but there are differences of opinion as to 
the correctness of the principle involved in the specific 


is no occasion for discussion at the present time, The 
tolerance of those who differ with us need in no wise 


judgment unto himself.” 





hinder our most opposition ti | to fals doctrine, or 
to erroneoys views on any important subject. But as we’ 
fight error, let us not worry because errorists are suffered 
to live. 








AT NIGHT. 
BY PRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


They’re all asleep to-night, they’re all asleep! 
Those on the hillside, where the cypress-trees 
O’erdroop the weather-darkened stones; and these 

Where Love can still watch over them, and keep 

Her anxious vigil, lest they wake and weep. 

The coverlet moves lightly here: Love sees. 
The grasses out there in the midnight breeze 
Stir softly ; but their ward Hes calm and deep. » 


Hush! lest thou wake these: and hush! a tear 
For those so cold and silent on the hill. 
But whether these shall rise to laugh or weep, 
Or whether those, without a waking fear, 
Shall still dream on and on, through joy and ill, 
Safe in His arms to-night, they’re all asleep. 
Boston, Mass. 





EATING AND DRINKING UNWORTHILY. 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR F. J. WOLF. 


Ask one hundred Christian people the meaning of the 
phrase “he that eateth and drinketh unworthily,” and 
ninety-nine will go astray, and reply that it refers to the 
moral fitness of the communicant, Ask one hundred 
preachers how they interpret the passage, and nine- 
tenths of them will repeat the same error, putting upon 
these words a sense which was not in the A postle’s mind, 
and using them for a purpose for which they were not 
originally designed. It is commendable that pastors 
generally recognize the need of a suitable frame of mind 
in order that communicants may experience the benefits 
of the Holy Communion ; but it is not commendable that 
so large a proportion wrest the Scriptures by a false 
interpretation. ? 

Here, as elsewhere, the simplest exegetical canon 
offers the key for correct exposition, The context leaves 
no doubt of the writer’s aim. The immediate subject 
under discussion admits of no question. The Corinthians 
had such a misconception of this divine institution that 
the observance of it in their assemblies was a flagrant 
profanation. They prostituted it into a sensual feast, 
and they made it the means of maintaining social dis- 
tinctions. Its spiritual character was destroyed by de- 
grading it to an ordinary meal to appease hunger, and 
for the brotherly unity and intimate fellowship of be- 
lievers which the supper was designed to promote, their 
practice substituted social indifference and contempt. 
Rich members who had brought a plenteous supply of 
food consumed their own contribution with greed and 
indecent haste, while the poor who could bring little or 
little had to go hungry. 

Such a celebration was a horrible travesty of the rite, 
and a procedure ftterly unbecoming to its true character. 
It was a most indecorous and indecent performance, 
wholly unworthy of its sacramental import. It was eat- 
ing and drinking unworthily, without any estimate of or 
regard for the religious solemnity, which is its informing 
essence. It was impossible under such circumstances, 
as the revisers have it correctly (v. 20), to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. The feast of the flesh had effaced 
the feast of the spirit. 

The Apostle then argues the holy heavenly significance 
of the rite from the immediate revelation he had received 
concerning it, giving the history of its institution, show- 
ing its vital relation to the body of Christ, and its abso- 
lute distinction from ordinary meals; and he points out 
the awful guilt they were incurring by their carnal per- 
version of it. Here for the first time occurs the adverb 
“unworthily.” Their failure to connect this eating in 
any wise with the death of our Lord, for whose “ remem- 
brance” it stands, their “‘ not discerning the Lord’s 
body” (v. 29), their degradation and desecration of a 
divine mystery by making it nothing more than a satis- 
faction of natural appetite, “ involves the crime of having 
violated the body and blood of the Lord.” He that thus 
“eateth and drinketh usworthily eateth and drinketh 
The Head of the Charch will 
not suffer its rites to be profaned. 

Here it is not, mark you, a question of the personal 
worthiness of the guests, like the case of the man who 
had not the wedding garment, but a question of the em- 
ployment of the rite to an unworthy end. 

“But let a man examine [prove] himself.” This ad- 
monition certainly Jooks toward inquiring into one’s fit- 
ness, preparing one’s self in heart for the ordinance, 
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it is commonly so interpreted, but at the expense of 
interrupting Paul’s course of thought and disturbing the 
natural connection. In harmony with this, the sense is 
that communicants are to examine themselves with 
respect to the character of this ordinance, consider what 
they are doing, guard against the offense he is rebuking, 
against eating and drinking unworthily, inquire of 
themselves whether or not, in the Holy Communion, they 
discern the Lord’s body. When they come together, is 
it to satisfy natural or spiritual hunger,—is it to sustain 
physical life or to show the Lord’s death? Let them 
prove themselves on this point whether they be in the 
faith, whether they have a right estimate of the Lord’s 
Supper. And so let them eat; that is, in conformity to 
the right conception of the nature and purport of the 
sacrament. That this is the primary object of the ex- 
amination is explained in logical form by the following 
verse: “For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily,” 
etc. The Apostle clinches the argument by recurring 
once more to their unworthy conception of the supper 
which eliminated from it the Lord’s body. “ He partakes 
unworthily,” says Neander, “‘ who does not keep in view 
the holy purport and aim of the solemnity, but treats it 
as an ordinary meal, which in its observance does not 
show forth the death of the Lord.” 

This does of course not hinder a man from looking into 
his own heart. The right conception of the nature and 
purpose of the ordinance is, in fact, likely to lead up to 
repentance and faith, which are the essential personal 
requisites, Kling observes: “At all events, the unwor- 
thiness lies in a lack of living, active faith in the atone- 
ment which has been achieved by the death of Christ; 
and this is the source of the various moral disqualifica- 
tions by which the celebration of the supper may be dis- 
honored,” 

At the same time, it must be admitted, people indulge in 
morbid self-introspection to their own harm quite as much 
as to their benefit. And they require caution lest they 
fall into the snare of the Devil, by making such an esti- 
mate of their personal fitness or unfitness as will deter- 
mine them to participate or to abstain. He who after 
self-examination judges himself worthy to eat this bread 
and drink this cup, by that very act shows himself most 
unworthy of it. He is not fit for the Communion. . And 
A more aggravated case of eating unworthily cannot be 
conceived. No man living, no saint or angel in heaven, 
is worthy to sit down at the table of the Lord. 

Not the unworthy guest, but the unworthy eating, is 
the subject in this lesson. Nota quality of the guest is 
condemned, but a misuse of the institution,—a practice 
not in keeping with the purpose of its Founder. We 
have to do here with the objective, not with the sub- 
jective. Our business is not self-contemplation, but the 
remembrance of the Lord Jesus, the proclamation of his 
death, the prophecy of his coming. Dr. Hodge puts it 
with his u#ual clearness when he says: “All that is 
necessary here to observe is that the warning is directed 
against the careless and profane, and not against the 
timid and the doubting. It is not the consciousness of 
unworthiness that makes a person unworthy, nor yet is 
it any misgiving in regard to a suitable preparation ; for, 
although this may be an evidence of weak faith, it cer- 
tainly indicates a better state of mind than indifference 
or false security.” And Dr. Pentecost states a precious 
truth in these golden words: ‘‘It is an utter perversion 
of the Supper’s use to spend the time before and during 
the service upon ourselves,” ‘ Do this,” said the Lord, 
“in remembrance of me.” 

Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 





HABITS AND THEIR ROOTS. 
BY D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, D.D. 


Separate acts and thoughts are the little roots out of 
which the big trees of habit grow to fill up the garden 
of our lives. A habit isa fixed principle of acting, judg- 
ing, and thinking. The repetition of an act ora thought 
tends towardsahabit. By persisting in any given course 
of action or repeating any given kind of thought we con- 
tract the habit of acting and thinking easily in that way. 
We speak of “ imperceptibly falling into a habit,” mean- 
ing thereby that the repetition of certain practices de- 
veloped, without any exertion, the habit, But even the 
acts we at first do by constraint and with severe moral 
exertion we may come through repetition to do as easily 
and naturally as rapid streams flow through the channels 
in the rocks which by constant running they cut out for 
themselves, 

A child becomes pigeon-toed by repeating again and 


If it is taught to put its feet in the right position on the 

floor, it will by repeating this posture form the habit of 

walking properly. Those seven hundred left-handed 

Benjaminites, “every one of whom could sling stones at 

a hair-breadth, and not miss,” had the habit of using the 

left hand, not because the use of that hand is more in- 

stinctive than the use of the right hand, but because they 

had begun and persisted in the practice. In opening a 

Hebrew Bible the practiced reader naturally begins at 

the right-hand side of the page and reads towards the 

left hand, just as he naturally pursues the opposite course 

with an English book, One comes to act in these ways 

without any conscious effort of volition, These are.illus- 

trations on the lowest plane of the one law which domi- 

nates in the realm of man’s intellectual and moral nature 

as well as over his physical exercises. Any activity, 

being persisted in, tends towards a habit. 

When any practice becomes habitual, we call it second 

nature. The expression betrays the truth that it is within 

our power to go athwart our natural tastes to such an 

extent that we develop another nature from that with 

which we began. In the department of grace, Paul de- 
nominates it “the new creature.” A striking illustra- 
tion of this power is said to be furnished by the New- 
Zealand parrot, called the ea. It has become one of the 
chief enemies of the sheep culture on that island. Easily 
within the memory of the living it was exclusively a 
herbivorous bird. It has, however, become carnivorous, 
and, pouncing down upon the backs of the sheep and 
tearing away the wool and flesh, strikes its beak into the 
fat of the kidneys, and, after devouring that, leaves the 
miserable animal in the agonies of death. The force of 
second nature, developed in a man, may be not only im- 
perious, but wellnigh irresistible. 

An easy philosophy would make human habits the 
invariable product of tastes and instincts. Every boy 
asserts it who, upon being remonstrated with for acting 
upon impulse and doing wrong, declares, ‘I could not 
help but do it.” Its fallacy is shown by all family gov- 
ernment and all teaching. These go on the assumption 
that habits of thought and action can be formed, where 
desirable, in contravention of innate propensities. Tastes 
and impulses are the soil rather than the rootlets out of 
which habits and destinies proceed. The Spanish proverb 
is founded on experience which says, “‘ Sow an act, reap 
a habit; sow a habit, reap a life; sow a life, reap a des- 
tiny.” And it is because isolated acts and thoughts 
being persisted in tend to become fixed habits of acting 
and thinking that we can develop a second nature which 
is as dominating in its mastery as the first nature. 

The power of habit justifies the expression “ creatures 
of habit.” Our habits, like coachmen, drive us where 
they list. “Mareo Polo reports that the punishment 
Kublai Khan practiced upon gross offenders was to sew 
them, their hands bound, in a newly flayed buffalo hide, 
which, in drying, shrank so as to put the victims to terri- 
ble torture and a wretched death. So is apt to be the 
tyranny of a confirmed habit merciless for evil or in- 
variably towards good, The practice of opium-eating, 
for example, easily resisted in the first acts, by repetition 
becomes a despot. Archbishop Whately has illustrated 
the power of habit by a whirlpool into which a vessel is 
drawn little by little from the outer edge, where the cur- 
rent is sluggish and scarcely perceptible, to the inner 
circles, where the furious velocity of the spiral motion is 
irresistible. 

“A man’s nature runs either to herbs or to weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one and destroy 
the other.” So says Lord Bacon, with the emphasis on 
the word “seasonably.” A bad habit once contracted, 
though it be afterwards counteracted by a good habit, 
tends to come back like an unwelcome visitor, and harry 
and plague the soul. The child is never too young to 
have right principles of action and thought insisted upon 
as the proper course forit. A gentleman told me the 
other day that for twenty-seven years he had been root- 
ing up the plantain weeds in his front yard, and yet they 
remain to pester the ground. An old minister of much 
piety told the writer that as a young man he had culti- 
vated a skeptical turn of thought and read “The Age of 
Reason,” and that, in spite of all his efforts to the con- 
trary, doubts expressed in that book at times, after an 
interval of sixty years and more, rose up in his mind like 
malicious enemies, grinning and shaking their fist at the 
victim who has been removed beyond their reach. 

A principle of good living and thinking which in the 
first effort was of constraint and disagreeable upon culti- 
vation, becomes as a fixed habit both spontaneous and 
most pleasant. Everything depends upon our persisting 
till the habit is fixed. On his death-bed, Charles II. 





again the act of walking with its toes turned inwards. 


begged pardon for being so unconscionable a time in 


dying. The practice of saying polite things did not 

desert him even while he was going through a most dis- 

tressing process, So a man, by the practice of pure 

thinking, even though persisted in for a time from 

sheer sense of duty, can come to that condition where he 
cannot help but think purely. If we take the habits of 
wholesome reading, of industry, or of economy, it is a 
general experience that, though at first the practice was 
irksome, it becomes so much a part of our very selves 
that we cannot help but read good literature, occupy the 
moments with good offices, and practice care in ‘the use 
of all things. There are two habits which I particularly 
want to bring forward for illustrafion,—the habit of 
cheerfulness and of piety. ° 

Cheerfulness yields to cultivation. All men may, toa 
degree at least, develop a cheerful spirit by the practice 
of thinking cheerful things. “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine,” and is greatly to be sought after. 
Let the aspirant determine never to think or to talk in 
a minor key. Ifthe day be cloudy, he will not mention 
it. He lights the lamp only brighter in his eye. If the 
atmosphere is frosty, he adds fuel to the fire in his own 
soul. He always takes the south window, unless some 
one needing it more than himself isin the room. He 
sees no ghouls, He does not linger where he can hear 
the frogscroak. He buys his building-lot on high ground, 
if he can afford it. He starts a song in midnight lone- 
liness. “The Devil can’t bearsinging,” said Luther. He 
has his face always towards the sun. He believes God, 
and tolerates not for a moment the sentiments of those 
(called pessimists) who change the word “good” into 
“bad” in the record of creation. What he was at one 
time—an optimist—by constraint, he now is from love. 

The habit of piety observes the same law. Irksome 
as religious exercises may be at one period of a man’s 
life, they come by repetition under the rule of duty, to 
be the joy and necessity of life. Men may even reach 
here such a state of religious stedfastness that they can- 
not help but look up te God under trial, rejoice in the 
assurance of his gracious presence, and look forward 
with composure and hope to the life to come. Men 
become literally new creatures, “It is a joy to the just 
to do judgment,” and by doing justice we also become 
just. On the other hand, let a man repeat skeptical 
thoughts, and listen to skeptical conversations, and, as 
in the case of anything else that is watered and dunged, 
the practice will tend to grow into a habit exacting and 
merciless. Men in both cases live in the houses they 
build for themselves. There is something worthy of 
reflection in what Keble wrote to Dr. Arnold: “ Preach 
the Trinity, and you will believe in the Trinity.” 

In going down the hillside from Lake Minnewaska in 
the stage, a few years ago, I noticed that, though both 
horses were equally well built, the whipple-tree of the 
one, if left to itself, was always behind the whipple-tree 
of the other. On asking the driver why he did not ree- 
tify so bad a practice with the whip, he replied, “‘ That 
horse was trained so whén he was a colt, and there is no 
use trying to get him out of it now.” 


Jacksonville, Ill. 





LOSING THE KEY. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


There is nothing so tender as the heart of a child, 
Impressions made upon the susceptibilities of very little 
children are often effectual during the lifetime for good 
or ill. Many a sensitive emotional child is alienated by 
a little coldness, a little neglect to respond to its need of 
love. It is well understood that the more emotion the 
more power. Feeling is the steam that drives the 
machinery. The difficulty is in harnessing the power. 
There is but one effectual material for binding feeling; 
namely, love. Win your child’s love, and you hold the 
reins in your hand. The slightest indication of your 
will is sufficient to guide him. The past is full of trage- 
dies caused by the alienation of children from the guid- 
ing hand. 

Little Tom is the brightest of the flock. He shows 
many indications of remarkable power. When but a 
baby he gives strangling hugs to papa and mama to ex- 
press his intense feeling. These expressions, we will 
suppose, are not noticed. The little heart is vaguely 
grieved. The child feels like love-making when the 
mother is busy,—and most mothers are always busy. He 
is told to“ go away.” The mother is dressed in her best, 
and “pretty mama” attracts the littleone. There isarush 
for her lap; but the gown is too good for the little boots 
to touch, the collar too delicate for the small rough arma, 





Every repulse of this kind a sensitive child feels to a de- 
gree that would appal the father and mother if they 
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realized it, And you may be sure that your rich-natured 


child is a sensitive child, The emotional child is the one 
best worth cultivating. 

You will say, perhaps, that Tom as a boy is cold and 
unresponsive, that you “cannot get at him.” That is 
becaase you lost the key when he was warm and re- 
sponsive. It was the most valuable of your possessions, 
the key to your boy’s heart. If you had realized this, 
you would have tried to keep it, doubtless. But your 
thoughts were bent upon buying a farm, building a house, 
putting money in the bank. The eager little fellow was 
not attended to with even common politeness when he 
was bursting with 4 desire to talk to you and with you, 
His boyish confidesces did not interest you,—you had 
far “ more important.things” to attendto, His expand- 
ing activities were not given scope in the right and 
natural direction; his need for change, for fun, above 
all, for sympathy, was not appreciated. 

But do not think for a moment that there is no key 
because your boy’s heart is closed to you. He is open 
with somebody, you may be sure,—-with somebody who 
will listen to him, feel with him, or pretend to, You 
would be glad to know the name of this intimate friend 
who has won your boy. Ten to one it is hidden from 
you jealously; it certainly is if the companionship be 
questionable. Nothing is so delightful to the emotional 
child as a chance to open himself freely to another. 
The girl-friend who listens, sympathizes, appears to feel, 
when your daughter confides in her, is the friend who is 
adored with boundless enthusiasm. She has the key 
that you have lost, and, by its aid, reaches the secret 
places of your daughter’s nature, and leads her as she 
will, 

The boy-friend who is “ good”’ to your son is the one 

who influences him. Everywhere one sees mothers “ too 
busy” to attend to the eager, wistful hearts and minds 
that need to be fed, entertained, helped, or comforted, as 
the case may be. The mother who would sacrifice her- 
self to the last extreme to attend to the physical wants 
of her child, to make his little garments and feed him 
with dainty food, leaves the finer part to starve, till food (?) 
is picked up wherever it can be found. We have all 
seen repeatedly, on long railroad journeys, the mother 
absorbed in a book, while the little one at her side wears 
himself out with questions that are never answered. He 
is: foreed to sit for hours without the slightest entertain- 
ment; full of curiosity about the scenes through which 
he is passing, he has no one to explain them to him, and 
the ride, which should have been a joy and a charming 
lesson to him, isa bore. It is that kind of a mother who 
wonders, a few years later, why her boy doesn’t care for 
her society; who listens and longs for his return in. the 
late evening, and wonders where he is; who doesn’t 
understand why he makes friends of certain boys whom 
he prefers and she does not approve of. 
- Mothers do not, as a rule, realize how great is their 
opportunity in the first years of their children’s lives. 
They can make the first impressions, they can deal with 
the beginnings. Whatever knowledge is left out, let the 
child learn that its mother is its best, its dearest, its most 
attractive friend, Telling him this will be of no use 
whatever. Feel for the out-putting tendrils, and be sure 
that they twine about yourself, mothers of litt!e children. 
If, reaching out, they find no support, they will turn else- 
where. 

The boy or girl who loves a good mother, does not, as 
a rule, go wrong. Unfortunately, all good mothers are 
not loved. But they all hold at some time the diamond 
key of baby confidence. May the number of those who 
lose it evermore grow less ! 

Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


FOR DISCOURAGED SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BY THE REV. E. M. FERGUSSON. 


I once knew a Sunday-school superintendent who, as 
far as I could judge, was not discouraged. He was an 
old farmer, and had superintended his little country 
Sunday-school longer than anybody could remember. 
Under his effective mismanagement it had dwindled to 
about thirty members, and was so cheerless and uninter- 
esting that I often wondered at the grace displayed by 
those who came. He regarded any suggestico of change 
as an offensive infringement upon his personal rights, 
and attributed the deadness and want of success, that 
even he could not ignore, to the total depravity of every- 
body except himself. He appeared to be entirely satis- 
fied that all was being done that could be done, with the 
material that God had given him to work on. 

My friend's cheery satisfaction with the work and with 
liimaself, however, was exceptional. Superintendents, 








like other people, have their times of discouragement. 
It is not that the work is not advancing as fast as it 
might; we expected that progress would be slow. Nor 
is it that our teachers ure not all models of studiousness, 
tact, and punctuality; we know that they are human, 
and we are so glad to have them as teachers at all, that 
we are willing to make some allowances. It is not the 
mere fact of present obstacles that discourage the true- 
hearted superintendent; it is rather his own inability to 
make headway against them. We would not complain 
of the obstacles, if by dint of persevering hard work we 
could make some slight visible progress. But our own 
weakness troubles us, For all we can do, the work 
seems to be standing still, We are discouraged with 
ourselves, 

Now, how can we turn our discouragement into a bless- 
ing for ourselves and for the school? That is a bad 
stumble which cannot, like Cesar’s, be transformed into 
a step forward, Obviously, there is a gain in being led 
to see our need of depending upon the help of Christ, 
“When I am weak, then am I strong.” Christ cares 
more for the success of our Sunday-school than we do, 
and he would make a better superintendent, The more 
we give place to him, the better will it be for the cause 
in which we labor. 

But there is another way in which we may turn this 
benumbing sense of discouragement into a step of prog- 
ress, We may use it as a link of sympathy to bind us to 
our school, Are we discouraged? Our teachers are not 
leas so. Their difficulties are as great, their struggles to 
overcome as valiani, as ours, When the faithful teacher, 
with heart full to breaking, comes to us, and says, “I wish 
you could find another teacher for my class; I don’t seem 
to be doing them any good at all,” the thought that this 
is the same iron that has entered our soul will keep us, 
perhaps, from that light and unsympathetic praise and 
Scripture-quoting which has so often thrown the out- 
going heart back upon itself unhelped, When the chil- 
dren, after half a dozen Sundays of untaughtand unheeded 
restlessness, fail to put in an appearance, and their mother 
tells us, “‘ The children got discouraged because they had 
no teacher,” we shall not be quick to condemn them, for 
we have had that feeling ourselves, 

Perhaps, too, it will be a good thing for all concerned 
if we utilize these moments of despondency, and the 
sympathy to which they give birth, in analyzing the 
causes of our fellow-workers’ discouragement, and noting 
the degree in which these causes are under our control, 

There is our young and excellent secretary, for -in- 
stance, whom we have just prevailed on to reconsider 
his resignation. He wouldn't assign any reasons at the 
business meeting; but we happen to know that he feels 
piqued because, after having, at our instance, collected 
the weekly and quarterly statistids of the school, we 
repeatedly forgot to call for his report. It was: very 
foolish of him to make so much of such a little thing. 
Only a brief moment of publicity and honor once a 
week,—how can he care about such a trifle? Besides, 
we have a great many things to think of, and can’t be 
expected to remember everything. That is what we 
said when we heard about this at first. It looks now as 
if a little more discouragement with self on our part 
might work a contrary result in him. 

Miss A—— is another presentsource of discouragement, 
She also wants to resign. Nothing very much is the 
matter, except that we assigned that big Smith girl to 
her class, and now her other scholars say they are not 
coming any more. Miss A-—— thinks we ought to have 
consulted her first. Now, if we are to be superintendent 
at all, we must do some things without consulting every- 
body. We had that girl on our hands at a critical point 
in the session, and we did the best our circumstances 
allowed, Surely “angels could no more.” It shows a 
petty spirit of jealousy and clique on the part of those 
girls; and Miss A—— has less stamina than we supposed. 
So we argued last Sunday; but now that we feel blue 
ourselves, it does look as though Miss A——’s sudden dis- 
couragement was not altogether groundless, To see the 
patient Jabor of months apparently rendered fruitiess in 
a moment, and by another's action, is enough to dis- 
courage anybody. And as for the scholars, why, we 
grown folks have our sets, and why shouldn’t they? 
Miss A——’s defense of her class and their action sounds 
more reasonable now. Perhaps we were a little to blame, 
after all, 

A continuation of this meditative review of the state 
of our school may bring to light other points wherein a 
little more foresight and thoughtfulness for others upon 
our part would have sensibly reduced our subordinates’ 
burdeus. And if we come up “out of the depths” with 
a solid conviction that we are not half as good a super- 
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quarters as good as we might be if we tried harder, 

it will be the best vacation trip we ever took in our life 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 





THE CRITICAL AND THE DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY OF SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE REV. W. C. COPE. 


Those readers of The Sunday School Times who are 
ministers know by experience how difficult it is to bene(it 
those who listen critically rather than devotionally to a 
sermon. Many a‘‘sample” discourse has been a failure, 
as far as moral results are concerned, for this very rea- 
son. The highest art of the minister should be employed, 
in order that the critical mind may find little at which 
to object, and still discover not too many beauties to 
admire, thus leaving the conscience free to profit by 
whatever moral truth the sermon may contain. 

Whilst nearly all religious teachers have felt the in- 
fluence of the critical spirit in their hearers, not all have 
noticed the different effects—upon themselves—of the 
critical and of the devotional method in studying the 
Bible. As children, we used to read the Bible as God’s 
word tous. “Honor thy father and thy mother” meant 
honor our own particular father and mother, with whom 
we lived and came in daily and hourly contact. Little 
Tom Macaulay evidently thought the Levitical regula- 
tion concerning landmarks applied to his own small 
plot of ground in the back garden. When a maid one 
day threw away as rubbish the row of oyster-shells that 
marked the plot as his own, he went to his mother and 
very solemnly said: *‘Oursed be Sally: for it is written, 
Oursed is he that removeth his neighbor’s landmark.” 
But as we grew in knowledge, we learned that the Bible 
was a revelation intended primarily for people of a dif- 
ferent stock and diverse habits of thought from our- 
selves. We learned that the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus was spoken to Jews, who thought riches a 
sure sign’ of God’s favor, and were thus indirectly an 
assurance of the eternal welfare of the wealthy. We 
found that the parable of the good Samaritan was spoken 
to one to whom all Samaritans seemed bitter enemies, 
and that the parable of the tares was told to those who 
were expecting that King Messiah, when he began his 
temipotal reign at Jerusalem, would immediately slay, 
like other Oriental monarchs, all who did not submit to 
his rule. These facts, and others of the same order, 
made us lose something of the old feeling of childhood, 
and begin to regard the Bible as a book in which we 
were not so directly concerned. 

That one needs to havea critical and historical knowl- 
edge of Scripture in order to understand its real mean- 
ing, requires no argument with readers of The Sunday 
School Times. And yet our fuller knowledge is dearly 
bought if it takes away ftom us the habit of applying to 
our own hearts the divire exhortations, prohibitions, 
and promises of the Bible. : 

Is; then, critical knowledge of a kind that those who 
Jead others in their devotions are “ negatively qualified 
for their work by ignorance” of such knowledge? Many 
have felt the Bible slipping away from them as a devo- 
tiona] book, and have thus been ‘driven from the critical 
method of study. ‘Others, confining themselves entirely 
to this method, have come to feel little more than a lit- 
erary interest in the Book. The remedy for both ex- 


.tremes may be found in the separation of the two 


methods, while pursuing both regularly. Of course, 
complete separation is not possible. Dr. Green does not 
keep devotional sentiments entirely out of his “ Critical 
Notes,” and Dr. McLaren is particularly happy in using 
his scholarship as a help in his rather devotional articles 
on the Sunday-school lessons. 

Dr. John A. Broadus has, in the following outline of 
the Sermon on the Mount, beautifully blended learning 
and devotion: ‘In our devotional study of this great 
discourse, we ‘should not be thinking too much of its 
special adaptation to the Jews, but should read it as ad- 
dressed to ourselves. Imagine that you stand amid the 
crowd and listen, and ever and anon his mild eye falls 
upon you. Hear him telling you who are the happy 
under his reign, and how/ great, if you are one of his, is 
your responsibility as the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world. Hear him explaining how spiritual and 
rigorous is that morality which he requires of you in all 
your relations and duties; enjoining that your deeds of 
righteousness shail not be performed ostertatiously, but 
with supreme regard to God; and that, serving God and 
trusting his care, you need not be anxious about the 
things of this life. Listen closely and humbly while he 
rebukes censoriousness, wh’le he encourages to prayer, 
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jooking you solemuly in the face, declares that you must 
not merely hear these words of his, but do them. And 
then turn thoughtfully away, with the Golden Rule hid 
in your heart, and the gracious assurance ever sounding 
in your ear, ‘Ask, and it shall be given you.’” 


Charleston, Ill. 





THE ONE WHO IS LEFT. 


BY MARY R. BALDWIN. 


To the two who have lived for years in the close rela- 
tionship of husband and wife, there must come separately 
and frequently, after the feet pass into the path that 
jeads on towards life’s setting sun, the pang of the 
thought, “ One of us must be left.” 

Especially does the foreboding steal upon the con- 
sciousness of the one who is forced, through the failing 
health of the other, to fear a near separation, Where 
soul is knit to soul this fear becomes an agony; and it 
must be borne alone, for love would spare its object pain, 
and, while sharing its joys, keeps to itself the sorrows, 
If the experience of the one who begins to feel the shadow 
of loss over the heart, the loss of the husband who has 
been the pride, stay, and lover, the loss of the wife 
who has been helper, comforter, and sweetheart, on 


through all the struggles and changes of life, could be 


pictured, who could look upon it? 
“He will not separate us; 
together,” 


husband, as he bent over her trying to hold the brave, 


gentle spirit in the very face of death. He did part the 


two, as many times knitted lives have been parted, in 
spite of their deep love, “I cannot be left ! 


reached the transmutation-point ; 


sible, his path into the unknown.” 


Delicate, gentle-natured women who have clung to 
the support of a strong, manly nature, have been, through 
the power of their great love, able to pray to be the one 
who shall be left. They have gone with their dear ones 
close to the border-land, and then, slowly returning, 
though their streaming eyes could not help them to 
discern the path, they have submitted themselves to a 
leading beyond themselves, have been willing te follow, 
one step at a time, and so gradually have come out of 
the.darkness to take up life’s work, and to find in obedi- 
ence that blessed peace that can never be gained except 


through se!f-surrender. 


When a loving heart becomes willing to survive the 
loss of its darling, it has taken a long step onward towards 
this peace, an+ through its very willingness becomes 


fitted to be the one who shall be left alone. 


To be fitted for surviving the loss of one’s all, as it 
were, is to possess the germs of greatness, and means the 
development of heroism; so many are found to be, at 
this great crisis of life, only parasites, that have been 
living on the strength of another, having no individuality 
of their own, and no courage to meet the difficulties and 


trials of life. 


In contrast to these, there are gentle, delicate souls, 
that seemed to live only in the purpose of their dear 
ones; women who, while their loved husbands were 
with them, seemed entirely depepdent upon them, who, 
when the awful shock is over, rouse each dormant quality 
They had, like 
a part of a machine, been in such harmony with the 
motive-power that their own especial value in the move- 
ment had been overlooked. Such ones have been known 
through love and loyalty and that insight that is possible 
only to the most womanly refinement, to be able to take 
up the broken thread of another’s life-work and go on, 
to astonish observers, and to accomplish things they 


and energy to meet the new condition. 


never could have dreamed possible before the trial. 


“But what must one possess to be fitted for sur- 
viving?” a tear-dimmed-eyed, fearful, lonely creature 
full of the sense of her loss, who is just beginning to 


we have been. so happy 
whispered Charlotte Bronté to her agonized 


If we must 
be parted, I pray that I may go first,” has been the lan- 
guage of many a clinging spirit in the first years before 
discipline had strengthened the soul, and ere love had 
and, afterwards, the 
spirit has yielded itself to the truer, higher meaning of 
love, and selfishness gives way to self-sacrifice, and the 
heart whispers, ‘‘ If one of us must go, let it not be myself, 
that loneliness, sorrow, and pain may be saved my dear 
one, and that in his last great hour of need I may be 
close to him to smooth, by every loving ministration pos- 





guidance ; to wait for orders; and, above all, to be will- 
ing to wait patiently and cheerfully for that hour when 
the release shall be signed, and the spirit become free to 
follow out and on in the way the soul of the loved one 
passed. Without this willingness described, gentle, cling- 
ing souls could never find it possible to truly survive the 
loss of their heart’s darling. With it they may lead 
heroic lives ; for the divine leadership, when fully trusted, 
never denies victory at last. 

The one whe is fitted to survive the greatest loss i in 
life must possess spiritual vision,—a faith that is always 
outrhinning sight; always listening at curtained ways, to 
catch, if possible, some message from the unseen ; always 
trying to look beyond the actual, holding the senses‘in 
abeyance, that spirit may receive the influence of spirit. 
Like Paul, such must sometimes see and hear that which 
it is not lawful to utter, but which is as real to the 
higher nature as the most practical thing possible. 

And this living in the unseen, and subjecting one’s 
self to its influences, has nothing in common with that 
vulgar spiritualism, or that transcendental spiritism, 
both of which enervate and degrade the character, but 
is rather that apictenality that is a sign and seal of the 
Eternal. 

After a time, one who is thus led will find the desires, 
purposes, and hopes all deferring to this unseen influ- 
ence, until gradually more than half of the individuality 
will be transferred to the “over there,” whither the 
loved one has gone; and it will be very easy at the end, 
when the summons comes, to break the last of earth’s 
ties, and follow on to reunion and home. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 





OUR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MISSIONARY 
METHODS. 


BY V. F. P. 


“Please let us know your methods,” was the wish 
recently written to the missionary committee of every 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

Have you not observed how easily interest is-aroused, 
and how equally easily it flags, unless some strong mo- 
tive power is kept constantly before the mind and spirit 
of any organization? ‘ A personal interview with God” 
is the secret of success; then “sanctified common-sense” 
should be the outcome. 

Missionary interest had somewhat waned in our Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, tlre chairman of the missionary 
committee being so often away on business. At last he 
felt forced to resign, feeling some one was needed who 
could be more at home. The new chairman (prevented 
from going to the foreign field, and so determined to stir 
up all possible interest at home, impelled by “I may not 
pass this way again”) thought it would not be hard to 
rouse all to zeal in work for Christ everywhere. 

Calling the committee together, these thoughts were 
told, approved, and freedom of action granted. 

The first thing to do was to freshly demonstrate the 
great interest by facts. The country for that. month 
being South America, it was decided that, without other 
aids than maps and a blackboard, every one should be 
interested in Brazil,—a field truly vast enough for many 
ap evening’s occupation. 

Statistics only impress when taken comparatively. 
Therefore on the blackboard were thus written areas and 
proportions : 

“ Brazil — United States in area, 
1 | missionary to 
600,000 people.” 


That was the nucleus around which clustered every 
interest of the hour. We began with a few concertedly 
read Bible verses, the Second Psalm, and a few carefully 
chosen hymns such as “Christ for the world we sing,” 
and a couple of brief prayers. I am surprised to find 
how many think any hynin will do for a missionary meet- 
ing. No wonder, without one definite focus for each par- 
ticular, interest does not increase. ‘‘ Perfection is made 
up of trifles, yet perfection is no trifle.” 

Then we were ready for brief one-, two-, and three- 
minute articles on the homes of Brazil, modes of travel, 
items from “ Brazilian Missions” illustrating the need 
of Christ-and the love of Christ shown among the Bra- 
zilians; and to make plain their superstitions Whittier’s 
poem was read, “‘ The Cry of a Lost Soul.” Everything 
was linked together with words from the leader, the black- 


listen to the call that echoes along the ways of endeavor | board and the maps—of Brazil and of the world—being 


whispers. There must be courage, of course, but no 
necessarily of the sort that some regard as a kind of in 
domitable will-power, that gives in to neither circum 
stance nor authority. It is, on the contrary, a willing 


ness to be led by Providence ; to accept his wisdom and 


t| pointed to, even when no word was spoken of them. 
- | They were a “ mute appeal.” ’ 

-| Amap of the world is indeed ever an appeal. We 
- | look at our own fair land (one-tenth of the world’s land 
surface), and we see how small a proportion of the world 









has a chance to know Christ unless we who do know 
him set to work with all the zeal of political candidates, 
To sustain missionary interest in any place, always have 
a map of the world in full view, and preface missionary 
talks with an appeal to its startling revealings. Care 
more for such interest than the laws of esthetics, which 
banish everything not in strict harmony with surround- 
ing colors. 
After forty minutes spent in kindling enthusiasm, and 
guiding it with interspersed brief prayers, when thor- 
oughly aroused to “the petty done, the undone vast,” 
the society was asked if it would not continue this inter- 
est, and then the plan of “tens” (described in The 
Sunday School Times of October 31, 1891) was pro- 
posed and adopted. Leaders were at once appointed, 
each being asked “to please not say ‘No,’” and each 
was asked to come to the leader’s desk as soon as the 
meeting closed. Next the two-cent-per-week collec- 
tions were voted on, each leader to collect in his “ten;” 
and then the question “ where we shall send this money” 
was raised, A letter had been received from our de- 
nominational missionary secretary, telling us that’Chris- 
tian Endeavor workers in our region were being asked 
to contribute to schools at Wei Ilien, China, where fifty 
cents a month educated a boy, and seventy-five cents a 
girl; and the needs were graphically described, further 
accounts being promised us. Would we contribute, and 
how much? ‘Two-thirds of our money, it was decided, 
should go there, the remaining third going to Del Norte 
College, Colorado. We adjourned after a verse or two 
of the hymn, 

“‘ Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning, 

Joy to the lands that in sorrow have lain.” 

The leaders appointed at once came forward, and each 
received three articles,—a scrap-book for all items on his 
or her country; a small cover containing several leaflets 
on that country or of general missionary interest to be 
circulated in a Ten till all had read it, when the chair- 
man was to receive it and pass it to another Ten; & 
little blank-book in which the weekly collections were 
to be registered, the totals being handed quarterly to 
the chairman. (These “ mickles” will make a yearly 
“muckle,” we find, of at least one hundred dollars.) 
Finally these leaders constituted the missionary com- 
mittee, and a regular rotation of items was arranged for, 
one country having a couple of minutes at each meeting 
before it was thrown open for all to take part. 

Next the committee decided that the first work to be 
done was to get some good acquaintance with the foreign 
land where their money was to go. The chairman re- 
ceived word that a missionary from that region could 
speak to the society in a few days. He came, and, robed 
in the student’s dress which most of our missionaries in 
China wear, he held the attention even beyond our usual 
hour; for we felt it an opportunity to be made the most 
of. When he sang, with Chinese words, the familiar 
“When He cometh to make up his jewels,” not a few 
eyes were dimmed, and there was a fresh consecration 
to help in the ingathering of those jewels. 

The next month a general survey of China was made, 
The following month we had a trip to that region chiefly 
where “our” schools were, and some rice-paper pictures 
and photographs just sent the chairman, together with a 
bound-foot shoe and one or two other curios, and, lastly, 
a real Chinese letter a real Chinese boy had just written 
to one of our home boys, was shown, and read in trans- 
lation. The description of all these was left to the 
chairmain, serving for a twenty minutes’ talk, a chart of 
China’s population—one-quarter of the world, and the 
country equal in area to the United States and Alaska— 
making more forcible the needs of those yellow brothers 
of ours, for whom, indeed, Christ died, though “‘a million 
a month in China are dying without God.” Yet “is not 
the gospel theirs as well as ours? ’’—as one of their helpers 
put it. Yang Dao I’s letter, read in conclusion, left its 
touching closing appeal as the last word: ‘‘I beg of you, 
my friends, to pray for me.” 

“Do you think we are having too much about China?” 
was asked a young man whose interest seemed to date 
from the organization into tens. 

“Oh, I could listen all night!” was his reply. 

The Social Committee were planning a reception. Do 
you also find these receptions difficult to have really so- 
cial? “Could we not make it a Chinese tea? I have 
some capital Chinese music, and that can be our mission- 
ary and social meeting together,” was the suggestion of 
the missionary chairman privately. 

Happily, a few of us knew a former missionary to 
China. Some of the social committee called on her, 
and many were the truly invaluable suggestions she 





made, She kindly offered to sing a couple of Chinese 
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hymns, and told the girls how to make the six cilesis 


. forbids any more here, and “the half hath not been 


mucilage or flour-paste, is all the material required. 











costumes those at the tea-tables were to wear; how to 
decorate the girls’ hair with flowers; how to sing our 
Chinese songs while sitting, fanning, and bowing back 
and forth, the whole body in motion. 

There were no other songs or exercises. ‘‘ That was 
the best and prettiest reception,” was the unanimous 
verdict afterwards. The room, hung with long strings 
of paper lanterns that all our friends had lent us, no 
longer looked big and bare. Under a huge paper um- 
brella were some Chinese idols, and a collection of shoes, 
men’s and women’s, large and smal]. On screens were 
hung every photograph, picture, ‘‘ kitchen god,” curio, 
we could borrow; and the result was, our missionary 
said she felt almost that she was in China once more. 
Tea, crackers, and watermelon-seeds were the refresh- 
ments, in Chinese style. 

The next Chinese meeting is to be a popular one, each 
person being asked, the week before, for one item on 
China; and, as all the responsibility has been thrown on 
them, we are sure it will be a success. 

After this, only the letters that come telling of our 
work there will be read, with occasionally an hour when 
weshall take up one topic only,—such as the religious or 
the home life, For other lands must have a share of 
our attention. 

* One of our methods may be amplified somewhat. As 
the chairman comes across new leaflets, uch as truly 
help, they are handed to the leaders for circulation. 
They come, these carefully chosen leaflets, from any 
board that issues good things. 

The Baptist Board, Tremont Temple, Boston, gave us 
“The Voices of the Women,” “The Responsibility of 
Not Doing,” and many other good ones, From the 
Methodist Board, 86 Bromfield Street, Boston, came 
“Why Our Society Did Not Disband.” The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 1 Con- 
gregational House, Boston, helped with “O, P. J,” 
“A Btory of the Bees,’ American Home Missionary 
Society, Bible House, New York, sent “Your Side, 
My Side, and the Other Side of Giving.” “Little 
Corners” came from 99 Washington Street, Chicago, 
“Yes, You Do, Lucindy,” “ Hobcaha,” “ Trifling with 
a Great Trust,” “Uncle Dan’s Prayer,” from 58 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; ‘‘The Social Element in Missionary 
Work” came with ‘ Bright Spots in-a Dark Subject” 
from 48 McCormick Block, Chicago, the Presbyterian 
Board of the North-west; from 1384 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, came “A Little Heart, and How it Grew.” 
The Dutch Reformed Church, 26 Reade Street, New 
York, aided us with “The Man with the Wonderfal 
Books”’ and “How Hindu Christians Give,” while the 
Lutheran Board, 2819 Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland, gave us Twenty Questions,” of which each 
Ten hadacopy. All these cost not more than two cents 
apiece, The United Society of Christian Endeavor fur- 
nished us with “A Portfolio of Programmes.” 

If I were missionary chairman, I would at once send 
to each board for a catalogue of all their leaflets. Space 


told,” 
Germantown, Pa. 





A BIBLE ALBUM. 
BY FRANCES BLIZABETH WHITLOCK. 


One of the very pleasantest Sunday occupations for 
children that I know of isthe Bible album. Any ordi- 
nary scrap-book, a Bible, some pictures, and a bottle of 


The pictures are gummed in the book, and a suitable 
Bible-verse neatly written below them, The writing is 
clearer if placed on lines ruled with red ink. Sometimes 
the use of texts cut from ‘Scripture calendars will also 
make a very pretty page. The idea of such a scrap-book 
was suggested to me by a friend from Paris, where they 
were much used in Sunday-school teaching and in hoa- 
pital visiting. 

In making my book, I used principally old Christmas 
and Easter cards, etc. I found that cutting out the 
design on the card before pasting, and leaving only the 
figures, added much to the effect. 

To illustrate my meaning in regard to the book, I will 
describe some pages. One, with forget-me-nots and 
pansies (heartsease), had these texts about God’s lov- 
ing remembrance: “I am with thee, and will keep 
thee in all places whither thou goest” (Gen. 28: 15); 
“He that keepeth thee will not slumber; the Lord 
shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in” (Psa. 
121: 3,8). As there are so few texts about flowers, such 
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Tittle blossoms, which have brought to ie taany bearts 
messages of comfort and cheer from our heavenly Father. 
In hospital visiting, these books, not made too heavy, 
are very helpful, the pictures suggesting topics for talks 
with the children. The little ones greatly enjoy the 
Christmas and Easter pages, but more particularly the 
letter. Take a small envelope, and paste it in your book 
on the side where the address should be. Then put 
your letter in the envelope without sealing, so that it 
may be easily handled and read. The vetses in one of 
these letters were taken from the second chapter of 
1 John,—an epistle full of very beautiful texts for this 
purpose. ‘ My little children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not....I write unto you, ... because 
your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake.” 

Bible leaves, made from the cards used in large stores 
for winding dry-goods on, are even better, because lighter, 
for the sick to handle than are the Biblealbums. They are 
arranged in the same way as the pages in the Bible-book. 

Albums made in various languages are very useful. I 
find my German album of much more service in the 
hospital than my English one. Sometimes, too, the em- 
ployment of a different tense or word will greatly assist 
in understanding our text. One e2ample which I found 
the other day while reading the Thirty-seventh Psalm 
in French is so beautiful that I add it in conclusion, 
hoping that it may help some one: “ Raise thy voice to 
the eternal God, and assure thyself of him, and he will 
work for thee” (literal translation of the fifth verse). 

What a blessed.thought that God will attend to every- 
thing! When we let him labor for us, then will that 
glorious prophecy of Isaiah be truly fulfilled: ‘ They 
helped every one his neighbour; and every one said to his 
brother, Be of good courage.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MY TREASURE. 
BY FRANK P, RENO, 


Oh, soft is the breath of the upland, 
And the June-time skies are blue; 
An oriole swings in the maple, 

And the great, green Earth is new! 
With feet that are making glad music, 
My Treasure comes running to me, 

A rose in her sweet, rosy fingers, 
And eyes brimming over with glee. 


I catch up my own bonnie darling,— 
Oh, close in my arms she lies !— 

And I read the soul 6f my girlie 
Deep down in her baby eyes, 

From the tangled depths of the forest 
Come the melting notes of a dove; 
And my life, it is filled with summer, 
The bloom of the rose and of love. 


The boughs of the maple are leafless, 
And the world’s thick-cloaked with snow ; 
There’s a white stone deep in the snowdrifta, 
And a wee white face below. 
And my heart, it is near to breaking ; 
And my eyes, they are drowned in tears ; 
But I know I shall find my Treasure 
In the summer of endless years. 
Butler, Mo. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CIDER. 
A TRUR Story, 
BY BERTHA TRIPPE, 





** Now, look here, you can’t make me believe that good 
sweet cider is going to make anybody drunk. It don’t 
stand to reason. Why, in the first place, cider two or 
three days old hasn’t enough alcohol in it to hurt a fly, 
and you'd be most awfully sick before you'd be drunk.” 

Uncle Ray knew all about everything; of course he 
knew all about cider. So all of the assembled family 
decided immediately that cider was a good temperance 
drink ; on the strength of which decision another pitcher- 
ful was sent for to wash down the pumpkin-pies. 

It was Abijah who started the cider question. He was 
just fromthe academy, where he had been studying the 
“ Effects of Alcohol on the Human System,” and he was 
so certain of his facts, that, although he felt rather crushed 
under the overwhelming mandate of Uncle Ray’s knowl- 
edge, he still felt a lurking doubt of the truth of the 
general decision. But grandma's birthday was not the 
time for argument, so A bijah drank his extra glass of cider, 
and consoled his wounded feelings with Cousin Camilla’s 
pretty face and sweet conversation,—much sweeter than 





verses as these seem, especially applicable to the dear 










It wes nearly Silly ee ohes Fiabbps “ald it was 
time to harness Jim to the carryall, totake Uncle Ray 
to the station. 

“Don’t want to hurry you, my boy,” said grandpa, 
“but if you want to catch your train you’ll have to move 
along.” 

“T must catch it,” said uncle, excitedly jumping up, 
“ for it will mean the loss of five thousand dollars to me 
if I don’t.” 

“Well, well, don’t you get excited now,” laughed 
grandpa. ‘“‘ Ray, you are the greatest hop-toad I ever 
did see; always jumping likeajack onastring. Quick- 
silver’s slow to you. But there’s plenty of time. Si isn’t 
the slowest hand to harness, nor drive neither; and Jim 
is a first-rate traveler.” 

But Uncle Ray was in a bustle that nothing could 
slow, and made Aunt Jane put on her things, and kiss 
everybody good-by, almost before Si started from the 
house. He himself attended to the bringing out of the 
big basket, full of turkey and chicken, cranberry sauce, 
erullers, pumpkin-pies, and all the other good things 
that New England is famous for in general, and grandma 
and Aunt Martha were famous for in particular. 

Uncle Ray never went home without.a basket. He 
said that he had married the loveliest woman under the 
sun, but she couldn’t cook worth a copper. Her pies 
were always a failure, and her crullers like cannon-balls, 
He declared that he always saw grandma, in a mob cap 
and avery short skirt, dancing a highland fling over 
Aunt Martha’s prostrate body whenever he had dared 
to try one; he never ventured on more than one. 

When the carryall came to the door, there was great 
shouting and laughing among the young folks, who had 
gone in a body to see Cousin Si harness up. Jim had 
been found in the cider-yard, with his head in the tub 
of choice cider that had been put on one side for the 
family drinking; and, of course, there was no more 
cider in that tub. 

Abijah, when he found what he had done, watched 
him carefully; but Jim stood as soberly as a tub of 
water, and Abijah was almost convinced that Unche Ray 
was right, 

“Surely,” thought he, ‘‘a tub of cider ought to affect 
even a horse, if there ig any alcohol in itatall. I know 
they have some brains, for I have seen’em, Books do 
He, T know.” oe < 

Jim proceeded with his load briskly enough for a mile 
or two, indeed more briskly than usual, then he began 
to slow up very perceptibly, slower and slower. All 
Cousin Si’s persuasions were useless. In vain he flour- 
ished the reins and cracked his whip; it had no terrors 
for Jim. In vain Uncle Ray shouted “‘Get up!”’ in stens 
torian tones; hasten he would not, and suddenly he 
stopped altogether. 

“Well, I never!” said Cousin Si. “Jim never be- 
haved this way before. I guess I’ll get out and see if 
he hasn’t a stone in his foot.’’ 

‘But I haven’t the time,” declared Uncle Ray. 
ought to be there now,” 

“Oh, well! if Jim is all right he will get you therein 
time. And you see for yourself, uncle, he won’t go as 
he is,” said Si. 

But when he got out, and went to see after the stone 
that was in Jim’s shoe, Jim deliberately laid down in 
the shafts, breaking one of them in his descent, and 
went sound asleep,—snored, in fact, Here was 4 
dilemma, Two miles from the station, and the train 
due in twenty-five minutes. Uncle Ray fairly danced 
in despairing wrath, 

“There isn’t any use in talking,” said Si. ‘‘ Jim’s 
dead drunk, and he won’t wake up for an earthquake, 
I tell you what, you will just have to foot it, and leave 
Aunt Jane to go back with me for the night. We'll 
go over here to Brown’s, and get his buggy and drive 
home.” ‘ 

lt wasn’t much of a prospect, but it was the best there 
was to be done; so Uncle Ray started. It wasa regular 
country road, and Uncle Ray wasn’t the thinnest man 
in the word; but there was five thousand dollars to gain 
or lose, and he did his best; now tripping over a root, 
now falling into a hole, now in the middle of the road, 
and now on the side, he made excellent time, and reached 
New Plymouth just in time to see the train going round 
the curve, on its way to New York. 

It wasn’t quite safe to say “ sweet cider ” to Uncle Ray 
for some time after that; but I heard him, the otherday, 
remarking to a man: 

“Yes, sir; I’m not quite a fool, sir, and anything that 
will knock a horse flat will knock a man flatter. You 
can’t tell me, sir, for I know all about it.” 


sé We 





the sweetest cider, he was secretly sure. 





Newark, N. J, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—»_——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 











1. July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. Acts 1: 1-12 
2, July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit. Acts 2:1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Church.................0.s-essersnesees Acts 2 : 37-47 
4. July 4.—The Lame Man Healed Acts 3 :1-16 
5. July 31.—Peter and John Before the Couneill..............<1-s000 Acts 4 :1-18 


6 August 7.—The Apostles’ Confidence in God..................000+ Acts 4: 19-31 
7, August 14.—Ananias and Sapphira. sate 
s. August 21.—The Apostles Persecuted 
9, August 28.—The First Christian Martyr.................. 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samari 
li. September 11,—Philip and the Ethiopian,,..................:s0+ 
12. September 18.—Reyiew. 
13. Sept. 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned...1 Cor. 11 ; 20-34 


LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1892. 
TitLE: THE LORD’S SUPPER PROFANED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Cor. 11: 20-34. Memory verses: 23-25.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


20 When ye cometogetherthere- | 20 When therefore ye assemble 
fore into one place, this is not to yourselves together, it is not 
eat the Lord’s supper. possible to eat the Lord’s sup- 

21 For in eating every one tak- | 21 per: for in your eating each 
eth before ofher his own supper: one taketh before other hisown 
and one is hungry, and another; supper; and oneishungry, and 
is drunken. 22 another is drunken. What? 

22.What! have ye not houses to have ye not houses to eat and 
eat and to drink in? or despise ye to drink in? or despise ye the 
the church of God, and shame 1 church of God, and put them 
them that have not? What shall toshamethat*? have not? What 
Isay to you? shallI praise youin shall I say to you? ®shall I 
this? I praise you not. praise youin this? I praise you 

23 For I have received of the | 23 not. ForI received of the Lord 
Lord that which also I delivered that which also I delivered un- 
unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the to you, how that the Lord Jesus 
same night in which he was be- in the night in which he was 
trayed, took bread : 24 betrayed took bread; and when 

24 And when he had given he had given thanks, he brake 
thanks, he brake#f,and said,Take, it, and said, This is my body, 
eat; this is my body, which is which ‘is for you: this do in 
broken for you: this do in re- | 25 remembrance of me. In like 
membrance of me. manner.also the cup, after sup- 

25 After the same manner also per, saying, This cup is the 
he took the cup, when he had new covenant in my blood: 
supped,saying,This cup isthe new this do, as oft as ye drink it, in 
testament in my blood: this do | 26 remembrance of me. For as 
ye, as oft as ye drink 7, in remem- often as ye eat this bread, and 
brance of me. drink the cup, ye proclaim the 

26 For as often as ye eat this Lord's death till he come. 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do | 27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat 
shew the Lord’s death till he the bread or drink the cup of 
come. the Lord unworthily, shall be 

27 Wherefore whosoever shall guilty of the body and the 
eat this bread, and drink ‘his cup | @8 blood of the Lord. But let a 
of the Lord, unworthily, shall be man prove himself, and so let 
guilty of the body and blood of him eat of the bread, apd drink 
the Lord. 29 ‘ofthe cup. For he that eateth 

28 But let a man examine him- and drinketh, eateth and 
self, an@ so let him eat of that drinketh judgement unto him- 
‘bread, and drink of that cup. self,if he * discern not the body. 

29 For hethateateth and drink- | 30 For this cause many among 
eth unworthily, eateth and drink- you are weak and sickly, and 
eth damnation to himself, not | 31 notafewsleep. Butif we? dis- 
discerning the Lord’s body. cerned ourselves, we should 

80 For this cause many are weak | 32 not be judged. But * when we 
and sickly among you, and many are judged, we are chastened 
sleep. | of the Lord, that we may not 

81 For if we would judge our-| be condemned with the world. 
selves, we should not be judged. | 38 Wherefore, my brethren, when 

82 But when We are judged, we ye come together to eat, wait 
are chastened of the Lord, that | 34 one for another. If any man 
we should not be condemned is hungry, let him eat at home; 
with the world. that your coming together be 

83 Wherefore, my brethren, not unto judgement. And the 
when ye come together to eat, rest will I set in order whenso- 
tarry one for another. ever I come. 

34 And if any man hunger, let | 
him eat at home; that ye come 
not together unto condemnation. 

And the rest will I set in order 
when I come. 


10r, congregation *Or, have nothing *Or, shall I praise you? In th's 
I praise younot. *Many anc jent authorities read is oeeniee you. »Cs. 
testament Gr. discriminate. 1 Gr. discriminated, » when we 
fudged of the Lord, we are chastened 


The American Revisers would omit marg. . 























LESSON PLAN. 
Lesson Topic: Unworthy Communigants Condemned. 


1. Gross Abuses, vs. 20-22. 
OUTLINE: 2. Correct Methods, vs. 23-26. 
3. Solemn Warnings, vs. 27-34. 


Gotpen Text: Let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup.—1 Cor, 11 : 28, 





Datrty Home Reaprnes: 
M.—1 Cor. 11 : 20-34. The Lord's Supper profaned. 
T.—Matt. 26 : 17-30. The Lord’s Supper instituted. 
W.—Mark 14 : 12-26. The Lord's Supper instituted. 
The Lord's Supper instituted, 
Serving at the Supper. 
Comfort at the Supper. 
Prayer at the Supper. 


T.—Lake 22 : 7-2. 
F.—John 13 : 1-17. 
$.—John 14 : 1-19. 
$.—John 17 : 1-26. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GROSS ABUSES, 
\. Irreverent Assembling : 
When... ye assemble, . . . it is not possible to eat the Lord’s 
supper (20). 
Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God (Eccl. 5 : 1). 
Who hath required this, .. . to nmete my courts? (isa. 1 : 12.) 
Ye come together not for the better but for the worse ql Cor. 11 : 17). 
ll. Gluttonous Deportment : 

One is hungry, and another is drunken (21). 
He is a riotous liver, and a drunkard (Deut. 21 : 20). 
The drunkard and the glutton ~— come to poverty (Prov. 23 : 21). 
oe: . ye eat or drink, ... do all to the glory of God (i Cor. 

31) 

ill, Shameful Desecration : 

Despise ye the church of God? (22.) 


They that despise me shall be lightly esteemed (1 Sam. 2 : 30). 
Thou hast despised mine holy things (Ezek. 22 ; 8), 
Ye make it a den of robbers (Matt. 21 : 13), 


Il, CORRECT METHODS, 
1. Instituted by the Lord: 


I received of the Lord that which also I delivered (23). 
As they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it 
(Matt, 26 ; 26), 
bret | bag eating, he took bread. 
1 ) 
He sat vy Lang and the apostles with him (Luke 22 ; 14). 
ll. Use of the Bread: 
He brake it, and said, This is my body (24). 
Take, eat; this is my body (Matt. 26 : 26). 
When he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them (Mark 14 ; 22), 
This is my body which is given for you (lake 22: 19). 
Ill. Use of the Cup; 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood (25). 
Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood (Matt. 26 : 27, 28). 
He gave to them: and Shey all drank of it (Mark 22 ; 2%). 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood (Luke 22 : 20). 
III. SOLEMN WARNINGS, 
1. Against Unworthy Action : 
Whosoever shall eat . . 
He that doth not. 
10 ; 38). 


. And he took a cup (Mark 


. unworthily, shall be guilty (27). 
.- follow after me, is not worthy of me (Matt. 
They that were bidden were not worthy (Matt. 22 : 8), 
Iam no more worthy to be called thy son (Luke 15 : 19). 
ll. In Favor of Self-examination : 
Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat (28). 
If we discerned ourselves, we should not be judged (1 Cor, 11 ; 31). 
Try your own selves; . .. prove your own selves (2 Cor. 13 : 5). 
Let each man prove his own work (Gal. 6 : 4). 
it. Against Divine Condemnation : 
He... eateth and drinketh judgement unto himself (29). 
Condemn not, and ye shall not a condemned (Luke 6 : 37). 


a Po a heareth my word... cometh not into judgement (John 


That 3 ae coming together be not unto judgement (1 Cor. 11 : 34). 
IV. Against Temporal Penalties: 
For this cause many among you are weak and sickly (30). 


Ananias... fell down and gave up the ghost (Acts.5.; 5). 
He was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost (Aces 12 : 23), 
There fell on him a mist and a darkness (Acts 13 : 11). 


V. Against Deserving Chastisement : 
When we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord (32), 


If he commit iniquity, I will —_ him (2 Sam. 7 : 14). 

I will rend the kingdom : . because they haye forsaken me 
(1 Kings 11 : 31-83). 

go Oey my statutes, ... then will I visit... with the rod (Psa. 


Vi. In Favor of Orderly Service : 
When ye come together to eat, wait one for another (33). 
Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness (1 Chron. 16 : 29), 


God is not a God of confusion (1 Cor. 14 : 33), 
Let all things be done decently and in order (1 Cor, 14 : 40). 


Verse 20.—‘‘It is not possible to eat the Lord’s supper.” 
tensible service ; (2) Actual failure. 

Verse 22.—'‘ Despise ye the church of God?”’ 
Dishonor shown. 


(1) Os- 
(1) Honor due; (2) 


Verse 23.—‘“ The night in which he was betrayed.” A night (1) Of 
loving deeds; (2) Of tender memories ; (3) Of fearful crimes, 

Verse 24.—" This do in remembrance of me.” (1) The memorial 
act; (2) The commemorated life. 


Verse 26.—‘* Ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” (1) The 
deuth; (2) The coming; (3) The proclamation. 
Verse 28.—‘‘ But Jet a man prove himself.”’ Self-proving: (1) Its 


Obligation; (2) Its means; (3) Its benefits. 
Verse 30.—“ For this cause many among you are weak and sickly.” 
(1) ee ; (28 pty ep punished, 
eare chastened of the Lord.’”’ Chastening: (1) Its 
source; (2) Its nature; (3) Its ends. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Prefigured (Exod, 12 : 21-27; 1 Cor. 5: 7, 8). 

Instituted (Matt. 26 : 26-28; 1 Cor. 11 : 23-25). 
Commemorative (Luke 22 : 19; 1 Cor. 11 : 26), 

Signifies communion with Christ (1 Cor. 10 : 16). 
Signifies fellowship of communicants (1 Cor. 10 : 17). 
To be accepted considerately (1 Cor. 11 : 28, 31). 
Obligates to holy living (1 Cor. 10 : 21), 

Frequent in the apostolic churches (Acts 2 : 42; 20:7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Crrcumstances.—This lesson is from an Epistle written 
about twenty years after the conversion of the apostle Paul, 
He had founded the Charch of Corinth in his second mis- 
sionary journey, about A.D. 53. On his third journey, while 
at Ephesus, he wrote this Epistle. The church was divided 
into parties; there had been gross sins, there were doubts 
about eating meat sacrificed to idols. All these are spoken 
of in the previous part of the Epistle. In connection with 
the last topic there is a reference to the Lord’s Supper, but 
this subject becomes more prominent in the present chap- 
ter. Chapters 11, 12, and 14, may be joined together under 
one head; namely, conduct in public Christian assemblies. 
Chapter 11 speaks more directly of the disorder which seems 
to have prevailed. Apparently the women were specially 





open to censure for their disregard of propriety, which the 


Apostle enforces from the relation of the sexes to each other 
and to Christ. After this, with a brief allusion to the divis- 
ions among them, the writer passes to the rebuke of their 
profanation of the Lord’s Supper. 

Ovuriine.—Description of the improper usage at Corinth, 
which turned the Lord’s Supper into a selfish and gluttonous 
feast (vs. 20,21); rebuke of this impropriety (v. 22). Recital 
of the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as re- 
ceived by Paul and delivered to the Corinthians (vs, 23-25) ; 
statement of the significance of the ordinance (v. 26). The 
application: The guilt of unworthy partaking (v. 27); the 
duty of proving one’s self (v. 28); the danger of not discern- 
ing the body (v. 29); the feeble condition that has resulted 
from failure (v. 30); the purpose of judgment and chasten- 
ing (vs. 31, 32). Final exhortation to proper celebration of 
the Supper (vs, 33, 34). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 20-22.— When therefore ye assemble yourselves together, 
it is not possible to eat the Lord's supper: for in your eating each 
one taketh before other his own supper ; and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken. What? have ye not houses to eat and to 
drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and put them to shame 
that have not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise you in 
this? I praise you not: For the proper understanding of this 
entire passage which constitutes the lesson for the present 
week,—a passage which has been unfortunately misappre- 
hended by many self-distrustful Christian believers,—we need 
to notice accurately what the condition of things was in the 
Corinthian Church, to which the opening verses refer. It 
was evidently no such state of things as that which we find 
in our ordinary churches of to-day ; and the persons to whom 
the apostle refers were not ordinary self-distrustful believers, 
or persons fiiled with fear lest they may not be worthy to 
participate in the Lord's Supper. The reference is to the 
agape, or love-feasts, as they were called, at which the mem- 
bers of the church met together fora common meal, They 
contributed food for this meal according to their ability, 
bringing the food with them, At this common meal they 
also’ partook of the Lord’s Supper. It is evident from the 
hints which Paul gives, that these members of the Corinthian 
Church turned this common meal of the Christian brother- 
hood into a mere means of satisfying their appetite, and even 
greedily ate the food which they had themselves contributed, 
without waiting for others or leaving anything for those who 
were poor. Of course, under such circumstances, the Lord’s 
Supper was profaned. It was “not possible to eat” it, in any 
proper sense of the words. One was hungry and another was 
drunken.— Have ye not houses: The eating and drinking to 
satisfy hunger and thirst should be done at home.—Desapise 
ye the church of God: The word “ despise” seems to convey 
the idea of treating with contempt, or being ready to do so. 
Tt was such contemptuous treatment, to act after such a man- 
ner.— Them that have not: This may be an absolute phrase 
“those who have not,” for “those who have nothing,”—that 
is, the poor; or a phrase which includes the idea of an objec- 
tive word suggested from the preceding clauses,—that is, 
“those that have not houses.” The words “in this,” near 
the end of verse 22, may perhaps better be connected with the 
following clause, so that the words will read: What shall I 
say to you? shall I praise you? In this (matter of which I 
am now speaking) I praise you not. 

Verse 23, 24.—For I received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which 
he was betrayed took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, This is my body, which is for you: this do in 
remembrance of me: “ For,” at the beginning of these words, 
introduces them as containing in their statements a reason 
for the preceding words “I praise you not.” This reason 
was, that the supper had been instituted originally for a pur- 
pose wholly different from, and inconsistent with, that indi- 
cated by such action as theirs.—Jn the night in which he was 
betrayed: The circumstances under which the supper was 
instituted were in themselves suggestive of a purpose utterly 
different from theirs as manifested by their acts. It was a 
sacred thing, that which he did at the hour of his betrayal, 
How could his followers forget its sacredness ?—This is my 
body, which is for you: The word “broken,” which is found in 
the Authorized Version, is omitted by the oldest and best texts, 
Luke 22: 19 has “given for you;” Matthew 26: 26and Mark 
14: 22 have “ this is my body,” with no additional words, 

Verses 25, 26.—In like manner also the eup, after supper, say- 
ing, This cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink the ewp, ye proclaim the Lord's death, till he 
come: The words “in like manner” correspond, as does the 
account here given in general, with what we find in Luke's 
Gospel. In the other accounts of the supper (Matthew, Mark), 
the action of Jesus with respect to the cup is given as defi- 
nitely as with respect to the bread. The phrase “in my 
blood” is probably to be connected with “covenant ;” bat 
it may be connected with the verb “is,”—it is by means of, 








or by virtue of, my blood, the covenant. The words of verse 
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26 are, in all probability, not the words of Jesus, but the 
words of the apostle. The account in Luke, which so closely 
resembles this that is here given, has no such words as these. 
The fact that the continual celebration of the supper would 
continually proclaim the Lord’s death even until his second 
coming closely connects it with the remembrance of his death 
and of himself. 

Verse 27.— Wherefore whosoever shall eat the bread or drink 
the cup of the Lord wnworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the 
blood of the Lord: The adverb “ unworthily” means here in 
an unworthy manner. It was the manner of partaking of 
the supper which Paul had‘ here in mind, It was such a 
manner of eating as that of these Corinthian church-mem- 
bers that he was thinking of.—Shall be guilty of : The word 
here used means “liable to;” that is, to punishment fora 
thing. Such a person was guilty of a crime against the body 
and blood of the Lord, inasmuch as he carelessly and wilfully 
treated the symbols of the body and blood as if they were 
common things, and thus had no regard to the Lord or his 
great offering of himself. That he is guilty as the crucifiers 
of the Lord were guilty, is not stated. That the man who 
hopes he may be a disciple of Jesus, but yet doubts his worthi- 
ness to partake of the supper, is thus guilty, in case he par- 
takes, is not stated; and nothing like this is stated. The 
manner in which these Corinthians acted in their eating, as 
indicated in verses 21 and 22, was something very definitély 
marked, and it involved an utter thoughtlessness and care- 
lessness as to the significance of the feast. 

Verses 28, 29.—But let a man prove himself, and so let him 
eat of the bread, and drink of the cup. or he that eateth and 
drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgement wnto himself, if he dis- 
cern not the body: The believer was to examine, and so test 
and prove himself, to see that he was in the right attitude to 
discern the body, and only after having done this should he 
eat and drink at the supper. Verse 29 gives the reasen for 
what is said in verse 28. The word “unworthily” in this 
verse, as given in the Authorized Version, is properly omitted 
by the revisers, in accordance with the best authorities. The 
one who eats, eats judgment to himself, provided he eats 
without discerning the body. The word “discern” repre- 
sents the Greek word meaning “ to discriminate.” The man 
should so discriminate with respect to the bread as to discern 
in it thé symbol of the Lord’s body. The word “judgement” 
is the true rendering of the original Greek, which was here 
unfortunately rendered “damnation” -by the translators of 
1611, This judgment (v. 32) is to the end that we may not 
be condemned with the world. 

Verses 30-32,—For this cause many among you are weak and 
sickly, and not a few sleep. But if we discerned ourselves, we 
should not be judged. But when we are judged, we are chastened 
of the Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world: The 
interpretation of verse 30 has been twofold ; some holding 
that the principal words are to be understood in a physical 
sense, and others in a spiritual sense. There are two very 
strong reasons for the latter view. The first is, that the 
infliction of physical death as a judgment for such sia or evil 
would seem to be the one thing that would cut off the possi- 
bility of repenting and reforming in the matter which is 
spoken of. The other is, that the natural and ordinary laws 
of life and character bring spiritual weakness and death as 
the consequence of spiritual evil.—J/ we discerned ourselves : 
The meaning seems to be, If by means of examining, testing, 
and proving ourselves (v. 28), we should discern what we 
truly are, and know ourselves thus to be right, we should not 
be judged and thus condemned to the experience of the evils 
alluded to in verse 30.— We are chastened : This word shows 
that the inflicted evils are disciplinary, for the purpose of 
reformation and renewal, and to the end of final good. 

Verses 33, 34.— Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together 
to eat, wait one for another. If any man is hungry, let him eat 
at home ; that your coming together be not unto judgement. And 
the rest will I set ig order whensoever I come: The words “ when 
ye come together,” when viewed in connection with the whole 





passage, seem clearly to refer to the coming together for the 
feasts which have been referred to. At these feasts they | 
should wait for one another, and, in general, should so con- 
duct themselves that it would be possible properly to cele- | 
brate the Lord’s Supper. Their coming together as Christian | 
believers would then be no longer unto judgment; it would 
ne longer have as a result the evil indicated by the words of 
verse 30.—The rest will I set in order: This seems to refer to | 
remaining matters connected with the same general subject 
of which he had been speaking. With all these words of 
reproof and severity, he addresses them, at the end, as “ my 
brethren.” 
Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The first recorded instance of the manner of observing the 
Lord’s Supper in the apostolic church informs us that “they 
continued daily, with one accord in the temple, and, break- 
ing bread from house to house, did eat their meat in gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with | 





all the people” (Acts 2: 46,47). The breaking bread—that is, 
joining in the Lord’s Supper—is connected in this passage 
with “taking their food,”—a peculiarity which, supported, as 
it is, by other texts, shows that in those days the Lord’s Sup- 
per was part of an ordinary meal; that is, was observed 
strictly in the same way as it had been by Christ himself on 
its institution. 

Thus at Troas we read that Paul, having joined the dis- 
ciples in their “ gathering together to break bread,” on the 
first day of the week, talked with them so long that midnight 
came before he ended ; so that it must have been quite late 
before they had come togéther. That he stopped even then, 
indeed, was owing to a young man, who had been overcome by 
sleep, from Paul’s prolonged discoursing, falling out of the open 
window space, three stories, to fhe road below. The sufferer 
having been restored, however, “when he [Paul] was gone 
up again, and had broken the bread, and made a meal,” —for 
this is the meaning of the word “‘ eaten,”—he began his talk- 
ing with them once more, and continued “ even till break of 
day” (Acts 20 : 7-12.) 

The Lord’s Supper was thus, in the apostolie church, the 
solemn preface to a social repast, at which the hungry satis- 
fied their wants (1 Cor. 11: 21, 34), and where some even 
went toexcess (1 Cor.11:21). It was, in fact, a supper, at the 
usual hour, after the sun had set, and thus, alike in the time 
and the festive accompaniments, reminded all of that “night” 
in which the original “supper” had been held. 

But human nature is always the same. Already, in the 
humble Corinthian church, selfishness, pride, and the lower 
elements of sensual appetite, had shown themselves. The 
“gathering” had been based on the lofty ideal of doing all 
things, eating and drinking among them, tothe glory of God; 
but it was now, so early, in danger of becoming a scene of 
struggle for the first place, and even of shameful indulgence 
in drinking and feasting. Factions had risen, and they 
strove with each other, even at this common meal, as to 
precedence, insisting, very probably, on each party eating 
and drinking, more or Jess, by itself. 

It would seem as if the meeting had been conducted as was 
usual in the Greek dining-clubs of the day, in which the 
richer members sent in supplies for the poorer, and all ate 
together, everything being shared equally. No better ex- 
pression of Christian unity could have been found, had this 
been honestly carried out; but, instead of its being so, the 
rich insisted on being foremost, the same smallness of nature 
showing itself in the heathen Christians of Corinth, as 
James rebukes, in the Jewish Christians to whoni his Epistle 
is addressed (Jas. 2: 1-4). It is probable, moreover, that 
these richer men kept the supplies they had contributed to 
themselves, sitting down to eat before the distribution of the 
whole provisions had been made, and thus keeping the poorer 
brethren from a share,—the pretext for this haughty greed 
being, apparently, that they were too hungry to wait; and the 
result was sad heart-burnings, and an utter destruction. of the 
spirit of unity which the supper was designed to foster. 

Paul treats the matter in its religious bearings, recall- 
ing the circumstances of the first supper, and showing that 
the abuse which had sprung up made it impossible to partake 
of one and the same loaf, or of one and the same cup, though 
to do so was essential to the carrying out of the central idea 
of the institution,—a common communion with the one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, and the union of all the brethren in him, as 
shown by their “all partaking of the one loaf” (1 Cor. 10: 
16-22). It was shocking to him that the conduct of the 
offenders should, in reality, cause there being no observance 
of the Lord’s Supper at all, since each ate his own meal with- 
out reference to any one else; so that, while one has not par- 
taken of the bread, another has eaten his full of whatever he 
wished, and has even made himself drunk on the wine from 
which all should have tasted, but of which many could get 
none. So grievously had the divine rite been corrupted in 
no more than twenty years. 

There is, happily, no such outrage in ofr day, in,any sec- 
tion of the Cherch, in the observance of the Lord’s Supper; 
but, unfortunately, the habit of excess at other times is by no 
means extinct among professing Christians. Even in con- 
nection with: religious ceremonies, indeed, there is a survival, 
in some parts, of strangely incongruous usages. At funerals, 
for instance, at least in Scotland, whiskey is offered to the 
company gathered to accompany the dead to his last home; 
and it is the same, or was the same, at baptisms, which are 
very generally performed in the house of the parents. A 
Scotch marriage-breakfast without whiskey and other kinds 
of spirits would be a wonderful innovation. Thank God 
there is no such fatal extravagance of display, or such drink- 
ing, as Scott paints in “The Bride of Lammermoor,” when 
describing the funeral feast of the old Lord Ravenswood! But 
why should whisky be introduced at all on such an occasion ? 

Still, the cause of temperance is advancing steadily in 
Great Britain. Thirty-eight mayors of boroughs are total 
abstainers, and the number of clergymen, ministers, and theo- 
logical students who abstain is growing very great. Mean- 
while, there is much to be done towards separating the 
Church from all countenancing of the drink trade, as may 
be judged by the fact that in the “ Program of a Bazaar” for 





the building fand of a Birmingham church, issued lately, no 
fewer than eight pages were devoted to advertisements of 
“family ales” and other strong drinks. The position of tem- 
perance shows that a long and hard struggle will be needed 
before it triumphs; for England is credited with one-quarter 
a head more beer than Germany, three times as much as 
Austria, five times as much as France, and twenty-six times 
as much as Russia. Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, indeed, 
has shown very vividly the extent of our national vice by 
declaring recently from the bench that nineteen-twentieths 
of the cases that came before him were directly or indirectly 
the result of drink, adding that this statement was hardly 
strong enough. 

Yet so strange a thing is the human conscience, that mul- 
titudes of the clergy and laity work themselves into intense 
excitement against the opium trade in India and China, who 
are on the side of the brewer and publican in England; 
though df opium slay its thousands at the other side of the 
world, beer and spirits slay their ten thousands here, before 
our eyes. It is hopeful, meantime, to find that there are now 
no fewer than 2,613,000 young people in the United King- 
dom who are members of Bands of Hope, or other temperance 
societies for the young. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





“NOT DISCERNING THE LORD’S BODY.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Something less than twenty years separates this Epistle 
from the martyrdom of Stephen. But corruption grows fast, 
and we are in a new world in this Gentile church. Party 
spirit, the vice of all Greek communities, was rampant. 
Worldliness and sensuality clung to many of the converts. 
The abuses of heathen festivals had crept in to the,one sim- 
ple, sacred rite of the Church. This lesson first describes the 
strange scene at the Corinthian celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper ; then shows the flagrant inconsistency of it with the 
purpose of the rite, lays down the consequent conditions of 
right reception, and ends with practical injunctions, occa- 
sioned by the Corinthians’ abuse of the supper. 

It is hard for us to imagine the singular scene brought 
before our eyes here. The assembled Christians have each 
brought their own portion of bread, wine, and, apparently, 
of other food, which is not put into a common stock, nor even 
eaten at the same time. Gluttony and intoxication are not 
unknown. The excesses of heathen festivals, familiar to the 
Corinthians, were carried into the church; and this revelry 
was what the celebration of Christ’s death had come to. The 
possibility and fact of such abuse teach some valuable lessons. 
Clearly, it has sprung from the Lord’s Supper, celebrated in 
a very domestic and simple form. It could only have origi- 
nated if the practice had at first been to unite the “ breaking 
of bread” with an ordinary meal; and it is therefore a wit- 
ness that such was the first manner of celebration. Further, 
the habit of each member’s bringing his own portion could 
not have sprung up if it had been the office of eldersor other 
ecclesiastical functionaries to provide the bread and wine 
for all. 

Again, the abuse of individuals taking the symbols of 
Christ’s death, at their own time from their own store, would 
have been unheard of, if it had been the practice for the pre- 
siding elder or bishop to administer the rite. We have to 
get rid of a great many notions derived from later forms, if 
we would understand the strange scene in the Corinthian 
Church, It seems to make certain that the early church 
blended the Lord’s Supper with daily meals, that the “‘ele- 
ments” were the bread and wine found on the table as a 
matter-of course, and that distribution of these by official 
hands, and, still more obviously, consecration of thein by 
sacerdotal rites, were no parts of the primitive form. 

The fact of such shocking corruption in an apostolic church 
teaches us to get rid of the illusion that primitive Chris- 
tianity was far ahead of to-day’s, and may make us hopeful 
as to our own churches, and tolerant of much mingling of old 
heathenism with the new leaven in our missionary converts. 
Few of them can be worse than Paul’s Corinthians. The 
apostle indignantly rebukes the abuse with a volley of sharp 
questions, pointing out how such a mode of action threw con- 
tempt on the very idea of brotherly unity, wounded Christ’s 
poor, and turned the Church's worship into an occasion of 
satisfying hunger and thirst, for which home was the proper 
place. But he does not unchristianize the perpetrators. 

Over against the picture of corruption Paul sets the ac- 
count of the original institution of the Supper, as the most 
smiting condemnation of the abuse. Observe his claim to 
have received his knowledge from Jesus himself. How it 
was communicated he does not tell; but words are unmean- 
ing if he does not here assert that he had special direct com- 
munication, from Christ, of at least one historical fact. If 
we remember that what Paul calls “my gospel” was largely 
the story of Christ’s life and death, and that he frequently 
asserts that he received it not from men, but from Christ, we 
shall not be slow to believe that he “ received from the Lord 
and delivered unto” us more than that one isolated narrative. 

This account is prior to any of the Gospels, and independent 

















The resemblances to Luke's, especially in the 
words of institution, may be explainéd by supposing that 
Paul was Luke’s source at that point. Our narrow limits 
forbid entering on controversy here; bat we may note that 
“this is my body” could not possibly have been misunder- 
stood as implying any mysterious tran- or con- substantiation 
by those who saw Jesus sitting at the table. There were not 


of them. 


two bodies there. The use of the same form of speech in 
regard to the eup plainly shows how the “is” must be under- 
stood. The cup was not the covenant, but the sign or symbol 
thereof; no more was the bread the body, but was its sym- 
bolic representative. Further, if Christ is to be allowed to 
explain his own ordinance, it is simply a memorial rite, its 
purpose being to remind of him, its efficacy being that it does, 

But observe the strong testimony borne by the Lord’s Sup- 
per to Christ’s own estimate of the center-point of his work. 
Why should his death have been chosen by him as worthy 
of eternal remembrance? Only because in it eternal redemp- 
tion was obtained for us. No sophistry can get over tite fact 
that Jesus has himself bid us remember, not his wonderful 
works, not his deep, gracious teachings, not the unparalleled 
beauty and purity of his life, but hisdeath. The answer to 
the question Why? will carry us far towards the truth of his 
atonement. 

Note, too, the unexampled claims which he puts forth to 
be remembered forever by all men. Surely never was there 
presumption like his, unless he were, and knew himself to be, 
the sole, divine Saviour of the world. Why else should I 
remember him? Further note that the separation of body 
and blood implies violent death, and so prophecies the cross, 
and that his blood is the seal of the new covenant. Remem- 
ber what the sprinkled blood of the passover was for the Jew, 
and what ‘the worth of the covenant, and then estimate the 
significance of these words from the lips of a man who died 
as a criminal within twenty-four hours. He sweeps aside all 
the ancient revelation, and says, in effect: It may be forgot- 
ten; but, instead of it, remember me, and let my blood seal 
the new covenant on your souls. No more wonderful words 
were ever spoken,—words which either touch the very height 
of audacity and self-delusion, or are the voice of the incarnate 
Son of God, the sacrifice for the world’s sin. 

To the words of institution Paul appends, in verse 26, 
a further statement explanatory of the meaning of the sup- 
per. It is a silent sermon, a proclamation, without speech or 
language, of the central fact of the gospel, the death of Christ. 
It inevitably carries the hope of his return, and thus is 
prophecy as well as memorial. 

Such being the solemn meaning of the Lord’s Supper, the 
guilt of its profanation stands clearly forth. It is impossible 


to enter on the details of the profoundly interesting verses. 


27-80. I must content myself with pointing out the nature 
of “unworthy” partaking and its consequences, For want 
of clear understanding of the former, the whole conception of 
the Lord’s Supper has been darkened. The only “ unworthi- 
ness” in Paul’s mind here is that which arises fom failing 
to “discern the body.” The Corinthians took the symbols as 
if common food, and that is the sin which the Apostle has in 
“view. 

No doubt there are other kinds of unworthiness, and, in a 
very real sense, all are unworthy to partake; but they are 
not unworthy in partaking if, through the symbols, they 
reverently perceive the great reality, and pass from the eat- 
ing of the bread to the thankful remembrance and partaking 
of the flesh of the Son of man. Such eating and drinking, 
without regard to the thing signified, incurs guilt or exposes 
to penalty for sin against “the body and blood of the Lord.” 
The profanation of the symbols is a crime against that which 
they signify. Observe that in verse 26 the expression is 
“eat... and drink,” but in verse 27 “eat... or drink,” from 
which we may infer that the abuse of either symbol is a sin 
against both. 

The means of guarding against this blindness to the sacred 
meaning of the signs is self-examination. ‘ Let a man test his 
motives and state of mind and heart, primarily, in this con- 
nection, in reference to the one thing, whether his eyes see 
Jesus in the bread and cup, but more widely, by allowable 
extension of the application, whether he is exercising peni- 
tence and faith in the sacrifice proclaimed by the symbols. 

These solemn exhortations are enforced by the thought 
that “judgment” follows their neglect, as it does the misuse 
of any of the means of grace which God has provided. But 
in the Corinthian Church, it appears from verse 30 that 
actual physical chastisements had been inflicted. As Ananias 
and Sapphira were smitten, so these had died; and perhaps 
the Corinthians had been all unaware of the reason. Early 





} NoTE.—Dr. McLaren's opinion as to the meaning of the scriptural 
terms which are associated with the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
is at one with the views held in his own denomination, and by mul- 
titudes of others in nearly every Protestant ehureh, But while all 
Protestants reject the doctrine that the bread and wine lose their 
true character in this sacrament, and are transformed into the body 
and biood of Christ, a great multitude hold with Luther, or with 
Calvin, to the belief in a real presence of our Lord’ s glorified human- 
ity in the sacrament, while they differ widely as toi:s mode. And 
many of them hold that, by the terms of its institution, the ordi- 
nance is more than “simply a memorial rite.” —Tar Epitor. 


corruptions were severely dealt with, for the sentiment of 
reverence had to be cultivated, and the beginnings of evil 
branded unmistakably. 

But this dread disclosure of chastisement is not to be the 
last word on the subject. The merciful meaning of apparent 
severity is opened out. Punishment here, even unto death, 
is intended as fatherly chastisgment, to lead the child to re- 
pentance, so that he may be separated from the world of un- 
believers, whose condemnation is final. So the tender word 
for fatherly correction; impelled by love, and meaning better- 
ing, is employed in verse 32: “chastened.” We can escape 
these judgments if we will “judge ourselves” (same word as 
“discern” in verse 29), 

Whatever was temporary in the infliction of punishment 
on the Corinthian gluttons, who turned the sacred symbols 
into means of gratifying appetite, and forgot all about Jesus, 
the essential principles of the whole passage are of perpetual 
validity. The Lord’s Supper is a memorial rite, a silent 
proclamation by symbols of the same truth proclaimed by 
words in the message, of the gospel; namely, the atoning 
virtue of the death of Christ, and the possession of life by 
participation in his flesh and blood. Whoever takes the 
symbols, and sees in them the realities, and unites himself 
with these by faith, partakes worthily, however unworthy to 
partake he may be. The danger of undiscerning use of sym- 
bols is very real in all regions, and never more so than 
in this. Rigid self-inspection is the best guard against it. 
The sin of such blindness is great; for it is contempt, not 
only of the signs, but of the body and blood of the Lord. Its 
consequences are enfeeblement of the devout life, and, in 
extreme cases, its extinction. 

Correction dogs the heels of profanation, but-it is loving 
chastisement, which helps to separate us from our sin, and so 
to rescue us from, the flood of condemnation which will sweep 
away the blind world; and it is correction which we need 
never experience if we will be our own judges, and search our 
hearts to know whether they really cleave to Jesus, and not 
only in regard to these symbols, but in regard to all outward 
things, see Christ mirrored, and, whether we eat or drink, 
or whatever we do, do it all “in remembrance of” him. 

Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
IN MEMORY OF DYING LOVE. 


The Lord’s Supper is conspicuous for what is not directed. 
Nothing is said about what kind of bread or wine, the fre- 
quency of. partaking, the posture, nor any one of a hundred 
directions men might have given. 

Christ’s ordinances are adapted to all climes, circumstances, 
and men. Hence there was room for abuses. Men could de- 
vise ceremonials and significances that would destroy the 
original intent. That intent was to show forth his death, the 
measureless love that prompted it, the gain for man that could 
be bought by such a price, and the intimacy and oneness in- 
dicated by having the same flesh and blood. 

No wonder it should be done with thanksgiving. Earth 
hath not sounds enough of joy to voice such praise. 

“ Not paradise, with all its joys, 
Could such delight afford.”’ 

This is not to satisfy hunger. Let men eat for this at 
home. Let them eat this Passover to satisfy the highest hun- 
ger of the soul. 

All veritable Christians should partake of it as a matter of 
duty and privilege. The Lord does not establish ordinances 
that are useless. 

Clearly those who do not “discern the Lord’s body”’ in the 
rite should not partake. We can crucify the Lord afresh in 
his permanent ordinances and commands as well as in his 
transient body. 

Paul’s statement of this holy rite is marvelous for its sim- 
plicity. And he says he “received it of the Lord.” Its 
prime signification is for the “remission of sins,”’ 

One can almost feel that the Lord himself administers his 
own rite, 

If human kindness meets return, 
And owns the grateful tie; 

If tender thoughts within us burn 
To feel a friend is nigh ; 

Oh! shall not warmer accents tell 
The gratitude we owe 

To Him who died our fears to quell, 
And save from endless wo ? 


University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When therefore ye assemble yourselves together, it is not possible 
to eat the Lord’s supper (v.20). If the Lord’s house be the 
Lord's house, it is not your house, for you to seek bodily rest 





or mental enjoyment in. All that you gain in that house, 


you are to gain through your seeking the Lord there. Un- 
less he has the first place in your thoughts, when you enter 
and while you remain in the house that is his, you are mis- 

using his house, and it is’ not possible for you to gain the 

advantage that comes of being in his house as his house, If 

the Lord’s Supper be the Lord’s Supper, it is not your sup- 

per, for you to eat as a means of physical sustenance or 

refreshing. All that you gain at that Supper, you are to gain 

through your seeking the Lord in that ordinance. Unless 

he is the object of your yearning as you come to his table, 

you will not feed upon his body, or be made newly a partaker 

of his life by aught that you receive there. It is not possible 

for you to eat the Lord’s Supper as the Lord’s Supper in eat- 

ing your own supper or the supper of your human fellows, 

The Lord Jesus... took bread; ...he brake it, and said, 

This is my body, which is for you: this do in remembrance of 
me (vs, 28, 24). The body of Jesus Christ was made a body 
for our sakes, In being made members of that body, we are 
made partakers of all that that body implies. When we go 
to that table to which he has invited us, we are to go in 
remembrance of him as the giver of his body, of which, by 
faith, we are made partakers; and we are to eat as if feeding 
on him. It is not enough to go toa table spread by our- 
selves or by others in mere commemorative reminder of his 
earthly history. That is not eating the Lord’s Supper. 
"In like manner also the eup,... saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me (v. 25). To drink of another’s blood was to 
become a sharer in his very life. This was a truth recog- 
nized in all lands and in all ages, and understood as a truth 
in the land of our Lord in the days’of our Lord. The 
covenant entered into by such an act was an unchangeable 
covenant. He who partakes of the cup at the Lord’s Supper 
is to remember, as he does so, that it is his Lord’s life that he 
shares in “the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye pro- 
claim the Lord’s death till he come (v.26). We are not merely 
reminded by the fact of the Lord’s Supper that the Lord 
lived and died, but whenever we partake of that Supper we 
thereby proclaim the fact that he died.that we might live, 
And until he comes again to receive his own to himself, we 
are to proclaim the fact of our life through his life. 

Wherefore, whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup... 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord 
(v.927). If a man were to treat gold and jewels as if they 
were mere refuse, to be cast away with worthless things, orif 
he were to destroy bank-notes and precious letters like waste- 
paper, he would be guilty of the destruction of the full worth 
of that which he destroyed. So, if he sees no worth in the 
body and blood of our Lord, he is guilty of an offense against 
our Lord himself. A man is responsible for the estimate he 
puts upon the Lord’s Supper, when he comes to it as the 
Lord’s Supper. ; 

For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgement 
unto himself, if he discern not the body (v.29). Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. If we look only with our natural 
eyes, we do not see the best things to be seen in even the face 
of afriend. But if we look with the eyes of our heart, we 
can see our friend’s heart in his eyes. If, indeed, a friend 
looks his whole heart toward us in his eyes, and we discern 
it not, our manner of looking is at fault; and even though 
he condemn as not, we are self-condemned. He who goes to 
the Lord’s table not looking to see the Lord there, fails of 
discerning him, and is himself at fault for his failure. 

For this cause many among you are weak and sickly, and not a 
few sleep (v.30). There is strength and health in the thought 
that the life of the Son of God is our life. There is inspira- 
tion and cheer in the thought that we live in him and for 
him. For lack of an understanding and conviction of these 
truths, many who are called by the name of Christ are weak 
and sickly, and not a few sleep. A clearer apprehension of 
the true meaning of the Lord’s Supper would put new vigor 
and new activity into sluggish Christians who do not see what 
is to be seen there, because they fail to look for it. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson was never intended to be used as one by means 
of which to teach total ab-tinence; but, owing to the instrue- 
tions that the International Convention, that. met at Pitts- 
burgh two years ago, gave to the Lesson Committee, they are 
obliged to give us four temperance lessons each year. To 
find as many passages as this calls for, in the seven years’ course, 
in the Bible, would puzzle the seven wise men of Greece. 
The instructions were, therefore, unwise, and we are. now 
beginning to realize the short-sighted course there pursued. 
Before we get much farther, we shall realize it with emphasis, 

The only way in which total abstinence can possibly be 
taught by means of this text, is to show the way in which 
abuses had crept into the church at Corinth, and had led even 
to drunkenness at the communion-table. This shows how 
even our holiest things may be so used as to become stum- 





bling-blocks, And if it is possible for men. to so far forget 
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themselves as to come to the Lord's table intoxicated, we 
may well take warning, and keep on the safe side of things. 

Now, with regard to the use of strong drink, there are 
many reasons why we should utterly abstain from its use, and 
few to lead us to indulge in it; Let the teacher go over the 
reasons that lead wise men to abstain totally. 

First Reason.—We see so many men and women who 
through drink have made shipwreck of their lives. Now, as 
soon as we speak of this, the minds of many of our scholars at 
once picture to themselves coarse, low folk, who are wallow- 
ing in the gutter, and filthy in the extreme, and they not 
unnaturally feel that it is not possible for them ever to be in 
such a state. But tell them that many of these imbruted 
men were once fair boys like those in our own school, It is 
not only ignorant men and women who become drunkards, but 
refined ones as well. College graduates and professors, church- 
members and Sunday-school teachers and ministers of the 
gorpel, have all fallen victims to strong drink. There is no 
profession or calling that cannot furnish terrible examples of 
men who are physical and moral wrecks. There are probably 
very few Sunday-schools in the land which have not had as 
echolars some who now are hopeless drunkards. But how 
did this come about? By the use, first, and then the abuse, 
of strong drink. Did any of these people think, at the time 
that they began, that this would be their fearful lot? Oh, 
no! Each one felt that he at least was secure, and could 
tuke care of himself. But by degrees each one yielded more 
anJ more, till at last all power of resistance was gone. Now, 
what has happened in the past will recur-in the future, It 
is probable that, if you have in your school two hundred 
scholars, there are there one or two who will in the next twenty 
yedrs be drunkards. Who arethey? We cannot now tell, 
for we are not prophets; but that this statement will prove 
true, we may be morally sure. And if we could point out the 
individual boy, and say to him, “ My boy, if you touch strong 
drink, you will fill a drunkard’s grave,” do you not think 
that he would at once resolve never to touch drink in any 
way? Well, you may be that one; and, as the evil is 
monstrous to which you are exposed, is it not the safest 
course to do that which is sure to deliver you from that 
bitter end? 

Second Reason.—We see the misery that strong drink 
brings to homes. Is there any sight more sad than that 
of the home of a drunkard? If so, I have neither seen 
nor heard of it. Whether the drunkard be the father of the 
family, or a brother or sister (for this is also sometimes the 
easc), it makes home a kind of hell. No sunlight can ever 
come to such a home; for there is always the nightmare of 
the drunkard’s presence. No language can describe it, and 
no brush depict it in its true colors, I have seen the furni- 
ture go out of the house, piece by piece, and misery and star- 
vation come in, where this vice has found its abode in the 
home; and I have alsoseen the furniture come back piece by 
piece as soon as the drunkard began a life of total abstinence. 
To-day I have had a report of a city missionary handed in, 


in which he says, “If it were not for drink, my work would | 


be easy, compared with what it is.” This is the testimony of 
all missionaries the world over. It is the one bitter enemy 
that they find; for it breaks up home influence, and mars 
everything. 

Third Reason.—It takes the young man into bad company. 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” ‘ Bad com- 
pany” is the cause of the downfall of many a promising 
young man, who at one time ran well. Go into any beer- 
saloon and look around. Study the faces of those who are in 
there, and say candidly whether these are the men whose 
companionship you will find elevating and helpful in life. 
Pick out those whom you would like to own as friends when 
you are in trouble, Alas! they are not to be found in drink- 
ing-places, even the most respectable. Here you may hear 
the profane oath, and the lewd story, and see the spirit of 
gambling and of violence, Of a thousand drinking men and 
a thousand total abstainers, among which would you expect 
to find the larger number of reliable men? To ask the 
question, is to answer it. 

Fourth Reason.— Because drinking shortens life. Insurance 


men will tell you this. The average life of total-abstainers | 


is longer than that of drinkers, even though they be moderate. 
And in times of pestilence it is the total-abstainers who get 
through the most easily, while the drinkers are the ones that 
go to the wall the soonest. In the heated terms in our cities, 
the number of those who get sunstruck is largely recruited 
from the ranks of drinkers, If the deaths that come from 
drink in one way or another could be counted up, I have no 
doubt that the sum-total would be simply appalling. 

So let the teacher go on whilethe time lasts. He will find 
no difficulty in adding to the reasons above given, that should 
lead us to total abstinence. Having done this, he may well 


pause and ask the class to give one good reason which should | But they had abused this, for some seized all that was best | 


impel us to drink. There is not one that can be given. So 
with many reasons against the use of drink, and none for it, 
what shall we call a man who still insists in going ahead and 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


All-important as is the subjeet of temperance, which should 
be presented as often as possible, yet it may be difficult to use 
this as a temperance lesson for jittle children. But the story 
of the Last Supper may be often repeated and made plain ; for 
it is often a mystery to little ones, who look on and wonder. 
For the youngest, only the description need be given, and 
much of the rest omitted. 

Paul's Letter.—Our lesson to-day is taken from the words 
of Paul the apostle. He wrote to the people who lived in a 
city called Corinth; but the letter is also for “all that call 
upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their 
Lord and ours.” Cannot we claim that the letter is for us 
as well as for those Corinthians? Paul stayed a long time 
in Corinth preaching to Jews and Gentiles who had become 
Christians, and taught them many things about Jesus and his 
service. He found they needed such teaching; for they did 
many wrong things for which he reproved them. Among 
other sins, he found selfishness, unkindness, drunkenness. 
Even in the way in’ which they took the Lord’s Supper there 
was much that was evil. 

Received of the Lord.—Paul wanted the people to under- 
stand that he had a right to teach them, and that what he 
said he had received of the Lord himself. Many times the 
Lord spoke to Paul either in a vision, or by an angel, or a 
voice which he heard, as it was when he was struck blind on 
the way to Damascus. We do not know when, but some time 
after he was called to be a preacher of righteousness it seems 
as if Christ himself had shown him what to do and teach in 
his name. 

The Lord’s Supper.—To show the people how to obey and 
follow Christ’s example, Paul told them of what Jesus did 
and said the night before he was betrayed. In the evening 
of that day, Jesus, with his disciples, ate the Passover feast, 
and all the twelve were with him, If yon have a truthful 
picture of the scene, use it and explain; if not, draw a dia- 
gram on the blackboard. Tell of John, who leaned his head 
on Jesus’ breast; of the whispers, “Is it I? Is it 1?” when 
Jesus said, “One of you shall betray me.” Who was the 
betrayer ? 

The Broken Bread.—Jesus took bread, he gave thanks, then 
broke the bread, and said, ‘‘ Take, eat: this is my body, which 
isfor you.” He meant it was a sign, or emblem, of his body 
wounded and his heart broken as an offering for sin; and as 
bread is food for the body and makcs it~ strong, so his word 
is food for our souls and his death gives eternal life. 

In Remembrance.—Jesus asked that. his disciples every- 
where should often meet and show his dying love by tasting 
together the broken bread,—a remembrance of how he gave 
it to his disciples, and as a memorial of his love. Then he 
took a cup and gave thanks, and said, “ Drink ye all of it: 
this is my blood, which is shed for many.” What was in 
the cup of which they alldrank? It was the juice of crushed 
grapes, sometimes called “the fruit of the vine,”—a sign or 
emblem of Jesus’ crushed body and his blood shed for the 
forgiveness of sins. 

An Example.—Jesus told his disciples that as often as they 
ate the bread and drank of the cup they would show the 
Lord’s death. It was to remind them how he died, how he 
had lived, how he taught, of all his last loving words, that 
John kept for us more than any other disciple. Whoever 
should Jook on and see Christ’s disciples taking this bread 
and wine together in memory of Jesus, would be reminded of 
his death, a sacrifice for.sin, and they might be won to love 
him, too. 

Till He Come.—Jesus asked his disciples to do this in his 
name until he comes again. Has the requesi been obeyed ? 
All over the earth, in grand churches, in lowly chapels, in 
mission-stations in foreign lands, sometimes hiding in caves 
or in secret places, those who love him have kept the simple 
feast in his name. So it will be until he comes in glory. 
Some day he is coming; for he sent the promise by the 
angels who came to the sorrowing disciples on Mt. Olivet the 
day he rose up to heaven, his home. He promised, when on 
earth, that he is coming, not then with only two angel mes- 
sengers, but all the holy angels with him. Then those who 
have served him here shall go with him to “the marriage 
supper of the Lamb,” to be with him forevermore. 

Paul's Warning.—Paul warned the people against eating 
the Lord’s Supper unworthily. Are any themselves worthy 
to take it? Only as they trust in Jesus for his grace and for- 
giveness, Paul found that the Christians in Corinth, rich 
and poor, often met together and had a feast, all bringing 





| something to the feast,—the rich of their abundance and the 
| poor of their poverty; then it was to be considered free to all. 


| and some were unfed ; then they took the Lord’s Supper, and 


| some ate bread because they were hungry, and drank wine 
| because they liked it. Could such have had a thought of the 


becoming a user of that which has done such vast evil in this | meaning of the broken bread and the fruit of the vine? 


world? 
New York City. 


Would they think of the body of Christ or of his church 
that he bought with his own precious blood? These people 











acted as if they thought it was a time to meet and eat and 
drink together ; they gould not have tHought it was a time 
to meet Jesus the Saviour at his own table, to pray to him 
that as the bread and tasted wine entered into the body, that 
his love might enter in and fill the wholesoul and life. They 
could not have remembered that it was a time to love each 
other, loving all because all loved Christ. 

Examine.—Paul asked if they had not houses to eat and 
drink in ; said that, if they were hungry, they should eat at 
home; that he could not praise them for keeping the Lord’s 
Supper when he found one hungry and another drunken. 
He said they came together to eat and drink, and not to show 
forth the Lord’s death. He gave the warning in our golden 
text. How can one examine himself? By prayer and re- 
pentance, asking for forgiveness and more love for Christ and 
his service. Judas profaned the Lord’s Supper when he sat 
there with sin in his heart, his wicked hands waiting to 
handle the money for which he sold his Lord. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Tue Lorp’s SuPPEr IN THE EARLY CxHuRcH.—It is to be 
noted that even the very name “ sacrament,” as applied to the 
ordinance, comes to us first from a heathen author, Pliny, 
who, writing to the Emperor Trajan, A. D. 104, speaks of the 
Christians meeting and binding themselves by a sacrament. 
We find it spoken of as eucharist—that is, “ thanksgiving ”— 
by Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 190. But until very re- 
cently the earliest account we possessed, after the time of 
St. Paul, of the mode of celebration was that of Justin Martyr, 
A.D. 140. He says: “There is brought to the president of 
the brethren bread, and a cup of water and wine. And he 
having taken them, sends up praise‘and glory to the Father 
of all through the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and at great length makes thanksgiving for having counted 
us worthy of these things from him; and he having finished 
the prayers and the thanksgiving, all the people present 
express aloud their assent, saying Amen. And after the 
giving of thanks by the president and the loud assent of all 
the people, thty, who with us are called deacons, give to 
each of those present to partake of the consecrated bread and 
wine and water” (Just. Mart., First Apology, 65). It is diffi- 
cult toconceive anything simpler or more free from superstition 
than this. But, within the last few years, most unexpected 
light on the ways of the primitive Christians hasbeen cast 
by the discovery, in an old library in Constantinople, of a 
manuscript entitled “The Teaching of the Apostles.” Though 
printed for the first time eight years ago, its former existence 
was well known; for it is quoted by Eusebius, Clement of 
Alexandria, and others of the early Fathers, and in “ The 
Apostolic Constitutions,” A. D. 340. Every one of the quota- 
tions is to be found in the manuscript, and therefore there is 
no question as to its authenticity. There is also internal evi- 
dence of its date, which Bishop Lightfoot has shown must be 
before A. D..112, and probably A. D. 80-110. It is therefore 
the earliest uninspired document of the Christian Church 
extant, and written by a contemporary of some of the apostles. 
Here, then, we find how the Holy Communion was celebrated 
in the lifetime of the apostles. It is as follows: ‘‘Now on 
the Lord’s Lord’s day”’ (so called to distinguish it from the 
Jewish Lord’s day or sabbath), “when ye are assembled 
together, break bread, and give thanks, after confessing your 
transgressions, in order that your sacrifice may be pure. But 
let no one that hath a difference with his friend come together 
with you, until they are reconciled, that your sacrifice may 
not be profaned, For this is that which was spoken by the 
Lord: At every place and time offer me a pure sacrifice; for 
I am a great King, saith the Lord, and my name is wonder- 
ful among the Gentiles” (chap. 14). In chapters 9 and 10 
the teaching is: ‘“‘ Now as regards the eucharist, thus give 
thanks ; first, as regards the cup: ‘ Wethank thee our Father 
for the holy vine of David thy servant, which thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus thy Son: to thee be glory 
for ever.” Andas regards the broken bread: ‘ We thank thee 
our Father for the life and the knowledge which thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus thy Son : to thee be glory 
for ever. Just as this broken bread was Once scattered in 
grains of corn over the hills, and having been gathered to- 
gether became one, so let thy church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; for thine is 
the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.’ But 
let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist, except those bap- 
tized into the name of the Lerd [chap. 10]. Now, after ye 
are filled, give thanks thus: ‘ We thank thee, holy Father, 
for thy holy name which thou hast caused to dwell in our 





hearts; and for the knowledge and faith and immortality 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy Son; 
to thee be glory for ever. Thou, almighty Master, didst 
create all things for thy name’s sake; thou didst give both 
food and drink to men for enjoyment, in order that they 
| might give thee thanks ; but to us thou hast graciously given 
| spiritual food and drink and eternal life through thy Son. 
| Before all things we thank thee that thou art mighty ; to 
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thee be the glory for ever. Remember, Lord, thy chureh,. 
to deliver her from every evil, and to perfect her in thy love, 
and gathér her, now made holy, from the four winds, into 
thy kingdom which thou hast prepared for her; for thine is 
the power and the glory forever. Let gracecome and let this 
world pass away. Hosanna to the Son of David! Whoever 
is holy, let him come; whoever is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. Amen.” 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS, 





AT THE LORD’S SUPPER 


WE PUT OFF AND PUT ON 
| SELF-INDULGENCE, | THE LORD 
| INSINCERITY, JESUS 

NEGLECT OF DUTY, | CHRIST. 





“ What communion hath light with darkness? ”’ 








WE MEET TO REMEMBER 


OUR EAKNESS. 
HIS ILLINGNESS. 
THEIR WANTS. 





“ He that loveth not his brother, . . . cannot love 
God.” . 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“O thou, my soul, forget no more,” 

“‘ By Christ redeemed, by Christ restored.” 
“ Jesus invites his saints.” 

“‘ Bread of heaven! on thee we feed.” 

** Jesus spreads his banner o’er us.”’ 

“* Till he come :—oh, let the words,” 

“© Bread, to pilgrims given.” 

“ My Jesus, I love thee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

I, PROFANATION (vs. 20-22).—-How was thé Lord’s Suyiper 
profaned by the Corinthiatis? What mistakes are likely to 
be made in the inauguration of new institutions? Why 
would Greeks be especially exposed to such temptations? 
Though this particular profanation exists no longer in the 
church, in what ways may the church still be abused to the 
ministration to carnal appetites? What proofscan you give 
that the church is growing more spiritually-minded ? 

2. Tue Breap (vs, 23, 24).—What other accognts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper have been given to us? 
(Matt. 26 : 26-28; Mark 14: 22-24; Luke 22:19, 20.). Why 
does John make no mention of it? What differences are 
there between Matthew’s and Mark’s account, and Luke's 
and Paul’s? What is the importance of these differences? 
Which record reaches us most directly? (v. 23.) In what 
essential points do all accounts agree? At what time of day 
must the passover be eaten? (Exod. 12: 6,8.) Why was no 
time fixed for the Lord’s Supper? (Heb.7:16; Gal. 4: 
8-11.) What must determine the time and frequency of this 
celebration? What is the significance of the fact that this 
rite came to us out of that night of betrayal? (Rom. 5: 10.) 
In what ways did Christ teach the duty of “ grace before 
meat’? Why is the custom likely to be neglected? What 
was the Eastern custom regarding the partition of bread? 
What in this account forbids the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion? How had Christ made use of this simile before? 
(John 6: 35.) Wherein lies its fitness? (John 6: 51, 56; 
(Matt.4:4) Wherein is the application of the “ break- 
ing”? (Isa. 58:5.) How does the command to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper extend to each of Christ’s disciples ? 
(v. 23.) 

3. Taz Wine (vs, 25, 26).—Why was the new rite insti- 
tuted after, rather than before, supper? (John 13: 30; Mark 
14:26.) What is the old covenant,—* testament”? (Gen. 
17: 4-10.) In what sense could he say, “ This cup is the new 
testament”? What covenant was sealed by Christ’s blood? 
(Acts 10: 48.) Why is this metaphor of blood a beautiful, 
and not a horrible, one? (1 John 5:12.) What does verse 
25 hint concerning the frequency of observance of the Lord’s 
Supper? What is the bearing of its phraseology on the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation? What is the chief purpose of 
the Lord’s Supper? What feelings on our part will alone 
warrant any “showing of the Lord’s death”? 

4. Partaxine (vs. 27-29).—How may you prove that it 
is not worthiness in us that is required before partaking? 
(Rom. 3:23; Luke 19:10.) What, then, is it to “eat un- 
worthily”? (v.29.) How is it thatsach are guilty of Christ’s 
death? What is the advantage of the self-examination 


Christian from the Lord’s Supper? How does the celebra- 
tion help the church as a body? What are some of the false 
reasons that keep some from partaking? 
5. JupeMent (vs. 30-32).—Why do spiritual sins often 
bring physical punishments? Why are not such sins always 
manilestly connected with their punishments? Why does 
intemperance in one matter usually lead to intemperance in 
many? What degree of self-examination is hurtful? How 
far should it go, and why? How does it save ue from the 
unfavorable judgment of others? Why is God’s chastisement 
to be preferred to the world’s condemnation? (Psa. 94: 12, 13.) 
6. MopgRation (ys. 33, 34).—How can you show the old 
Greek maxim, “ In nothing too much,” to be a Christian pre- 
cept? (Rom. 8: 12,13) In what particulars are Christians 
likely to be intemperate? Why is intemperance of any kind 
especially sinful in a Christian? (1 Tim. 4:12; 1 Cor. 10: 
4-11.) What danger is always incurred when spiritual facts 
are given physical symbols? (Rom.8:6.) How alone may 
that danger be avoided? (Jobn 4: 24.) What of Paul’s 
characteristics are shown by the last sentence of the lesson ? 
What kind of things is it the pastor’s province to “set in 
order’”’? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. How many great ordinances has the Christian religion? 
2. What are they? 3: Who established the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper? 4. When? 5. What is the Lord’s Supper 
to show about Christ? 6. What about us? 7. How may 
we become worthy to take part in this solemn ordinance? 
8. What is to be our preparation for it? (golden text.) 

Boston, Muss. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Just as baptism connects itself with the Jewish usage of 
ceremonial purification with water, so the Lord’s Supper 
stands in historic relation to the festal usages of the ancient 
world. Our Lord found the feasts of earth the most admira- 
ble of the social usages of that age. He takes them again 
and again as parables of the kingdom of God. He attended 
them repeatedly during his ministry. And he selected a feast 
as the supreme symbol of his kingdom, the chief sacrament 
of his church. 

There were two classes of ancient feasts, which the lesson 
suggests, The first were the meetings of the colleges (col- 
legia), or fellowships (xodalicia), which were voluntary asso- 
ciations for promoting good-fellowship by periodical ban- 
quets. These were paid for by a common and equal contri- 
butions and it was not wnusual for the fraternity to own 
a ‘place of agsembly,; and: to place it under the protection 
of some deity. Thus a Roman inscription records the con- 
veyance to a brotherhood dedicated to Sylvanus of a place or 
field on the Appian Way, “that the members may be free to 
offer sacrifice, to eat, and to make their banquets as long as 
that brotherhood endures.” It was this type of reunion 
which suggested the Christian love-feast (agape) which seems 
to have preceded the Lord’s Supper. 

In close connection with these, and growing out of them, 
were the burial-clubs and their festivals held in the ceme- 
teries on. the anniversary of the birthdays of the deceased 
members. It may be thatthe ground bought by this brother- 
hood dedicated to Silvanus was for a place of burial, and that 
the sacrifices and feasts had that reference. But we have in 
other inscriptions more distinct descriptions of such festivals 
commemorative of the dead, of the lodge (cella) in which 
they were held, and of endowments left to defray the ex- 
penses, It seems certain that the little groups of Christians 
obtained legal reevognition as burial-clubs before the law knew 
what a church was, and in that capacity owned ground for 
burial and a place of assemblage for their worship outside 
the walls of the cities. 

It is-with usages of this kind that the Lord’s Supper, per- 
haps in our Lord’s own purpose, stands in relation. The 
difference was that his body lay in the grave nowhere, and 
his death was of universal significance. But the craving for 
a local basis for such a celebration found a vent in the honor 
done to the martyrs. Thus the account of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom says: “ We took up his bones... and laid them in a 
fitting place, where, as far as possible, the Lord will grant us 
to assemble together with rejoicing and praise, to celebrate 
the birthday of his martyrdom.” This last phrase refers to 
the fact that, instead of the natural birthday of the pagan, the 
Christians commemorated that in which the martyr was“ born 
into everlasting life.” Some believe that in these lodges, or 
cellae, we find the first architectural type of the church- 
building. And the requirement, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, that the relics of a martyr or other saint shall be de- 
posited under the altar before the edifice is consecrated, 
seems to he a survival of this early usage. 

Closely connected with these festivals is the practice of 
bringing offerings. From the earliest liturgie tradition, 
common to all the liturgies of East and West, we find that 
after the preparatory services of prayer, reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and preaching, to which catechumens and penitents 
were admitted, there followed the eucharistic service, at 
which only the baptized wére present. This consisted of 





which is here urged? What are the other gains of the 





(1) adoration, (2) the offerings and thankegivings, and (3) 


communion. The second was called a sacrifice, and con- 
sisted of the presentation of gifts in money and in kind from. 
the membership of the church, for the expenses of the con- 
gregation and its ministers, and the support of the poor, 
From these were taken the bread and wine for the com- 
munion, and, no doubt, the provisions of the love-feasts. This 
offertory was the central act of Christian worship. It was 
accompanied with thankful acknowledgment of the divine 
goodness in all temporal as well as spiritual blessings, and 
with a solemn dedication of the gifts to God. It is from this 
that the term “sacrifice” was taken, and applied afterward 
to the bread and wine of the Communion by a not unnatural 
confusion of ideas. So the term “eucharist” has been trans- 
ferred from the second to the third part of the proper ehurch 
services. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson is labeled by the International Lesson Com-' 
mittee, “ The Quarterly Temperance Lesson.” Its title is 
“The Lord’s Supper Profaned.” It might seem that the 
title was meant as an explanation of the label, or as an ad- 
mission of the fact that the Lord’s Supper is profaned in this 
unjustifiable attempt to use it as an argument for total absti- 
nence ; but it were unfair to the members of the Lesson Com- 
mittee to suspect them of a thing of this sort. Whatthey do 
mean by the selection of this lesson for such a label is by no” 
means clear. 

The most direct bearing of the lesson on the present phases 
of the temperance question would appear to be ihe incidental 
evidence that fermented wine was used at the Lord’s Supper 
by. early Christians, inasmuch as some of the communicants 
were made drunk by it. And the only specific teaching on 
the drinking question is in the suggestion that if Christians 
will get drunk, it were better for them to do so in their own’ 
houses than in thechurches. But whatever the Lesson Com- 
mittee thought on the subject, it is to be hoped that no teacher 
will attempt to use this lesson as “The Quarterly Temperance 
Lesson.”’ 

The obvious teaching of this lesson is the significant im- 
portance of the Lord’s Supper, and the danger of missing the 
good of it by a failure to discern its central truth, The Lord 
Jesus gave his body as a means of conveying his life to us in 
his blood, We are privileged to feed upon his body, and to 
have life in his life. The Lord’s Supper is to be observed by 
us, in our loving willingness to receive these priceless gifts, 
To go to that Supper ignoring this meaning is to fail of its 
benefits, and to be ourselves responsible for this failure. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


INCREASING AND RECORDING THE 
ATTENDANCE. 


The value of wise efforts for holding and increasing 
the attendance of scholars is not confined to any one 
department of the Sunday-school. It is useful all along 
the line,—with the adult Bible classes as well as with the 
children of the intermédiate and primary departments. 

More than one Sunday-school superintendent will 
think: “If I might find successful methods for increas- 
ing the attendance of my school, I would have no anx- 
iety about the way to record and report it,—one being a 
matter of enthusiasm, the other of routine and book- 
keeping.” But each is important in ite way; and hints 
for both are given herewith. 

As toincreasing theattendance: For those who believe 
that where there’s a will there’s a way, there is encour- 
agement in the recent experience of the York Street 
Congregational Sunday-school of Newport, Kentucky. 
This school has not simply been looking forward to a 
“ rallying day,” or a “rallying week,” but it has been 
making a“ midsummer rally” during all the over-heated 
July and August of this year. The superintendent, Mr. 
Arthur W. Bradley, tells what was attempted, and what 
wasaccomplished. He writes: “Iam no believer in clos- 
ing Sanday-schools during the summer, and I am firmly 
of the opinion that the largely diminished attendance 
in most of our schools is entirely uncalled for. In orde? 
to test the questiun, I sent a card to each teacher and 
scholar in our school. The last two names on the card 
are those of the assistant superintendents, and carry great 
weight in this community,—one being our pastor, and 
the other a deacon, who is at the front in every good 
work, The result is that the attendance this year, dur- 
ing July and August, shows a gain over the same months 
last year of thirty-eight per cent; the collection shows 
a gain of thirty-six per cent; and the average attendance 
for July and August was but a shade over two per cent 
less than the average attendance from January to July, 
Now we are full of enthusiasm, and in good shape for 








aggressive work during this fall and winter.” The postal 
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card referred to above contains the seal of the school, 
printed in red ink, and these words: 


Please keep this card, and put it where you will be certain to 
see it every Sunday for the next three months. 


MIDSUMMER RALLY! 


YORK STREET CONGREGATIONAL SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
Newport, Ky., July, 1892. 

DEAR FRIEND: 

It has been thought best to make a special effort 
for our Sabbath-school during July, August, and September. 
We wish to have the largest attendance of teachers and 
scholars ever known in the history of our school, and, ag we 
come to the front in the heat of midsummer weatlier to be 
counted, we will find out who are really interested in our Sab- 
bath-school,—interested enough to make some sacrifice of com- 
fort and convenience to be present. 

We need your personal presence and help, and your cheerful 
willingness to respond in the past encourages us to believe that 
you will do so now. 

Come! ComE! COME! Yours truly, 

ARTHUR W. BRADLEY, 

RALPH J. SMITH, 

ALEXANDER DUGUID. 

Recording and reporting the attendance of the schol- 
ars has aiso an important part in the welfare of the schoo!. 
The system used, for example, in the Brick Church 
Branch Sunday-school of New York City, is quite com- 
plete and suggestive. Every child in the “intermediate 
department” and the “infant class” has a “ certificate 
of membership,” printed on a stiff card, the color being 
red for the intermediate department, and green for the 
infant class, The card has two sets of dates, one on the 
front and one on the back. One set is punched with a 
ticket-punch for “ punctual attendance,” the other set 























records “‘ bad behavior” by a different punch. The card 
is worded in this way on the front: 
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A yellow card, having one set of dates, is used for 
a certificate of membership in the children’s missionary 
«ciety of the school, the purpose and conditions being 
wiven on the back of the card: 





The “Kinkipaw Charitable Society” was formed to teach 
the children the habit of systematic benevolence ; that is, the 
habit of giving something every Sunday. By the payment of 
one cent each Sunday, each child becomes a member of this 
society, and as a member is entitled to attend all méetings and 
entertainments given by it. All the money thus given by 
members of the “‘ Kinkipaw Charitable Society” is used to pay 
for the Christian education of some children in Japan and 
Syria, and one Indian girl in our own country, and none of it 
is used for any other purpose. 


If a child is absent one Sunday, the following letter, 
printed on a “United States letter-sheet envelope,” is 
mailed to him: 


BRICK CHURCH (Branch) SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
INTERMEDIATE AND INFANT CLASSES. 
228 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


BRUOe MO gsticcs-deess sessions 
DEAR CHILD: 


If the rolls are correct, you were not at the school 
to-day. If you were kept away by sickness, or for any good 
reason, we should like to know it. If you simply remained 
away without good cause, we are sorry. We miss you when 
absent, and always like to see you in your place, and shall 
hope to see you next Sunday. If you were present to-day, 
and the roll is incorrect, we would like to have you stop 
after school next Sunday, and say so, and we will correct the 
mistake. Your friends and teachers, 

Wa. D. Barpour. 
NORMAN BARBOUR. 
MIss ZIESSE. 

Miss MARTIN. 


A visitor is often sent to learn the reason of a scholar’s 
absence, if for two consecutive Sundays, and a report is 
made on a specially prepared blank, which is pasted, 
with others like it, into a book of reference. Then there 
is the monthly report to the parents, on a letter-sheet 
envelope, which refers to the children’s membership 
cards, in this form: 


BRICK CHURCH (Branch) SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
INTERMEDIATE AND INFANT CLASSES. 
228 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


| el Ee | 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

Our rolls for the past month show that your son [or 
a. His cede Mhdeebtnctscdegs vonesqnes : sesnense esengnpes oveseqnenscoceages 
was absent Sundays .....0000  secesccce —sevveceee 
and that the following excuses were given : 

First Sunday : 

Second “ 

Third” “ 

Fourth “ 

Fifth ‘“ 

Sometimes errors will oceur in taking the rolls, and, if chil- 
dren were present, please so report to us, and we will correct 
the errors, 

What the child gave during the month will be shown by the 
number of holes punched on the yellow (money) card, 

During the month we had to give the child 
for bad behavior. 

We like to see your child in his [or her) place every Sunday 
(unless unavoidably detained), and like to have him [or her] 
punctual, well-behaved, and attentive to the lessons, 

We ask you to help us in our efforts to do your child good. 

Your friends, the teachers, 
Wm. D. BARBOUR. 
NORMAN BaRBOUR, 
Miss ZIESSE, 
Miss MARTIN. 

Mr. William D. Barbour, of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, says that this letter-form “has been quite .a 
success, not only in showing. parents just what the 
children have been doing, but in making the children 
feel that the parents are informed as to their punctuality, 
regularity, good and bad behavior, and their gifts of 
money.” : 


punches 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


an ower es 
NEW DISCUSSIONS OF AN OLD 
PROBLEM.* 


The German press continues to teem with Looks about 
the Bible, especially its canon and itsinspiration. Among 
representative works on the latter theme is a posthumous 
volume of Dr. W. Frederick Gess, the title of which pre- 
sents its central thought.” Dr. Gess maintains a personal 
rather than a literary inspiration of the Scriptures. He 
recognizes in the words and works of a Moses, an Isaiah, 
a Peter, a Paul, and a John, the evidences of the presence 
and activity of the Holy Spirit. Hence their writings 
are inspired, having the same characteristics as their 





* Geass, Dr. W. Fr.: Die Inspiration der Helden der Bibel und der 
Schriften der Bibel. 96 inches, pp. xx, 438. Basel. 1892. Price, 
7 marks. 

Kier, P. O. : Bedarf es einer besonderen Inspirationslehre ? 
$2. Kiel: 1891. Price, 60 pfennige 

K6lling. Dr. Wilh. : Die Lehre von der Theopneustie. 
pp. xvi, 470. Price, 7.50 marks. 


Pages 


9x6 inches, 





words, Not all the Old and New Testament men of 
God, however, Dr. Gess claims, show to the same extent 
the presence of the Holy Spirit’s power. Hence there 
are degrees of inspiration, both in their labors and in 
their writings. In some of the books of the Bible the 
presence of the inspiring Spirit is, he avers, almost or 
entirely absent. Gess does not find any inspiration in 
a work like Esther or Ecclesiastes, and inspiration only 
in a secondary degree in some of the shorter epistles of 
the New Testament. Some of his dicta on biblical books 
show an independence and: harshness surpassing even 
Luther’s well-known words on these books. . The revival 
of views akin to the testimonium Spiritus Sancti of the 
dogmaticians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
has not, however, brought with it the same sturdy faith 
in the words of the Scriptures, The subjective judgment 
as to what ought to be, or are, inspired writers and writ- 
ings, is in our own day accompanied with a doubt or de- 
nial of a full and complete inspiration. This volume by 
Gess is divided into five parts. The first (pp. 1-73) care- 
fully investigates the testimony of patristics, and shows 
in a successful way how the New Testament writings are 
vastly superior to those of contemporary and later litera- 
ture. The second part (pp. 74-130) investigates the tes- 
timony of the New Testament on the problem. The 
third part (pp. 131-161) treats of the testimony of Christ 
and the aposties. The fourth and fifth parts deal with 
the books of the Old and the New Testaments in detail. 

A pamphlet by Dr. P. O. Kier is based upon theses 
presented by the author ata conference, which have 
called forth a sharp discussion of the whole matter, espe- 
cially in North Germany. Kier presents the views gen- 
erally maintained by conservative German scholars; 
namely, that there are facts in Scripture which are 
irreconcilable with any theory of absolute inerrancy, 
and that it is the part of wisdom for the Church to recog- 
nize this fact, Further, he maintains that the existence 
of errors in non-essentials, in the externalia of the sacred 
books, in no way or manner interferes with their authority 
as a revelation and the history of a revelation. Dr. 
Kawerau of the University of Kiel, the editor-in-chief 
of the “Imperial Edition” of Luther’s works, adds a 
supplement, in,which he unfolds the Reformer’s views 
on the matter. In this exposition he maintains that 
Luther practically stood where Kier now stands. 

An ambitious work in defense of the traditional view 
of a verbal inspiration is that of Dr. Wilhelm K@lling, 
Die Lehre von der Theopneustie. It is his second attempt 
in this direction, his Prolegomena zur Lehre von der Theop- 
neustie having appeared two years ago. The first part 
(pp. 1-82) develops the scriptural argument; the second, 
(pp. 88-457) the evidences from the histories of dogmas, 
The work contains much that is interesting, but lacks 
scientific spirit and method, and is particularly weak in 
not answering satisfactorily the objections currently 
made to verbai inspiration by the newer school. Its 
strength lies in its historical: contents and in the new 
materials it brings in for discussion. 





There are some signs that the miscellaneous architec- 
tural fashion which Queen Anne’s name patronizes is 
yielding to an increasing regard for the colonial designs 
by which well-to-do Americans, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, sought at once to keep out the cold 
and to gratify their pseudo-classic tastes. Just as the 
Queen Anne style, at its worst, is patchy and insincere, 
the colonial is sometimes eminently un-Corinthian ; but 
both, at any rate, avoid tameness, and should be at one 
in their devotion to honest materials, sound workman- 
ship, and a fitting of particular buildings to their uses 
andenvironments. These three characteristics are mani- 
fest in many of the stately structures, domestic, civic, or 
educational, portrayed in Mr, J. E. Chandler’s portfolio 
of photographs of The Colonial Architecture of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, which may well be, studied 
by those who wish to refresh their minds concerning the 
excellent work done by some of our early builders. Of 
the exterior or interior pictures the best are those of 
buildings in or near Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Char- 
lottesville, the size and carefulness of the photographs 
being praiseworthy. The editor hardly chose wisely his 
Williamsburg, Virginia, pictures, and left unportrayed 
several fine churches in the same state,—notably the one 
in Isle of Wight County; while a rich field in Bethle- 
bem and Nazareth, Pennsylvania, was neglected. But 
one cannot have everything in a single portfolio. By a 
coincidence, two collections of like character also come 
from Boston in Messrs. James M. Comer and E. E. 
Soderholtz’s Examples of Domestic Colonial Architecture 
in New England, and Examples of Domestic Colonial Archi- 
tecture in Maryland and Virginia, which are more inclu- 
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sive and more wisely selected than Mr. 
Chandler’s set of views, but hardly so well 
photographed. These three, with E, Whit- 
feld’s three series of lithographed Homes 
of our Forefathers, in New England, and 
Arthur Little’s Early New England In- 
teriors, afford considerable opportunity for 
jeisurely study of an increasingly import- 
ant division of architecture and domestic 
art-decoration. (Chandler’s Colonial Ar- 
chitecture of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. Boston: Bates, Kimball, and 
Gould. Price, $12.00.—Comer and Scder- 
joltz’s Examples of Domestic Colonial 
Architecture in New England, price, 
$12.50; in Maryland and Virginia, price, 
12.00. Boston: Architectural Club.) 


To know just what to say, and how to 
say it, so that the young child shell not 
only comprehend but delight in it, and at 
the same time profit by it,—this is a rare 
gift. But to do this in such a way that 
the mother who reads the book to the 
child shall feel no suggestion of foolish- 
ness in simplicity, and shall herself be 
almost unconsciously edified as well as 
entertained,—this comes at least very near 
to genius. Mrs. George Paull, who for a 
number of years has been familiar to 
young readers as Minnie E, Kenney, has 
become known to them within three years 
past, in a better way than ever before, in 
her two Prince Dimple books. What is 
true of them, is largely true of her latest 
volume, Dorothy Darling, which is issued 
in similarly attractive dress and form. 
Prince Dimple’s doings are the doings of 
areal child, Dorothy Darling isan older 
and different type of child, and the book 
is a different sort of history. Yet we find 
in this last work the same kind of charm, 
the same power of enticing the reader on 
to see what comes next, the same clever- 
ness of turning a phrase and of teaching 


i serious: moral even while provoking a: 


smile, Mrs. Paull, in these three books 
at least, has shown herself a lively yet safe 
companion for the Christian nursery, and, 
indeed, a not inappropriate occupant of 
the library table. The process- work repro- 
ductions from touched-up photographs, 
while not artistically up to high-water 
mark, are nevertheless a realistic addition 
to the chapters which they illustrate and 
enliven, (7 8} inches, pp. viii, 181. New 
York: James Pott & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. Walter Crane, the English painter, 
book-illustrator, poet, and socialist, has 
been spending this year in the United 
States, exhibiting his pictures and paint- 
ing a temperance design for the Chicago 
Exposition. While here he has published 
a short illustrated treatise on The Claims 
of Decorative Art, consisting in part of 
previously published essays.¢ Mr. Crane 
is an ardent supporter of William Morris 
in his artistic and political ideas, and here 
are restated the familiar assertions that 
much modern art is wretched; that the 
medieval handicraftsmen and natural 
copyists should be the guides of modern 
designers ; that honesty in materials and 
uses is essential; and that the apprehen- 
sion of the beautiful will be an important 
element in the evolution of that uncom- 
mercial “social democracy” on which 
rest Mr. Crane’s hopes ofthe future. (9X6 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 191. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, 
$2.25.) 

Among recent volumes of minor, or at 
any rate unpretentious, essays on literary 
themes, two commendable books are Social 
and Literary Papers, by the late Professor 
Charles ©. Shackford, of the rhetorical 
department at Cornell University; and 
Wells of English, by Isaac Bassett Choate. 
The first is intended as a literary memorial 








of an intelligent reader and 9. a the 
second is made up of brief discussions of 
a number of the less read but still standard 
English authors of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries: Sir Thomas Browne 
and Cyril Tourneur, for instance, being 
fairly representative of Mr, Choate’s selec- 
tion. He has read wisely, and expresses 
his own opinions instead of the conven- 
tional views ofthe literary historians. (So- 
cial and Literary Papers. 7} 534 inches, 
cloth, pp. 299. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.50.—Wells of English. 7X5 
inches, cloth, pp. 310. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, Price, $1.50.) 


Though it is not so good a piece of litera- 
ture as “H. H.’s” Indjan story Ramona, 
nor so thrilling as “ Bright Eyes’” Plowed 
Under, Onogua, by Frances C. Sparhawk, 
is an interesting tale of Indian life. It is 
simply told, and so free from sensation- 
alism and exaggeration as to leave a 
sense of truthfulness on the reader’s mind. 
The recent messiah-dances, and the Indian 
uprising which wily leaders meant them 
to cause, are described, and other phases 
of aboriginal life are portrayed. The main 
purpose of the book is to. set forth the 
problem the educated Indian must face, 
namely: “Shall I work with my people, 
or can I do them more good by working 
‘outside, among the whites, thereby pro- 
moting the growth of Indian citizenship?” 
The author inclines to the latter answer. 
(735 inches, paper, pp. iii, 263. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, 50 cents.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given euch eveek, The 
regular edition this week for subseribers is 
162,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue’ for uw year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, forashorter period, the wholeto amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 

t a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up. of 
theadvertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
we the reqular rates. 








JUST ISSUED. 


FOUR DESTINIES. 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Illustrated with 
photogravures. 1vol. 12 mo. 75 cents. 


A brilliant historical Napoleonic romance throb- 
bing with life, 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertisin by) fo well to obtain a copy of 

“ Book for Atvorty price one duliar. 

Mailed, posta postage paid pt of price. Contains a 

careful oar on Som the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 

the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 

aye ano t rates and other matters pertaining 

to the business of advertising. Address R oe” 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce Ay N, 


HURCH SOCIAL, home entertainments 
Be Guatereokoot exercises, in MONTHLY 
only magazine of its kind. 50 cts. 
rp year. Samples, 10 cts. Home ENTERTAIN- 
MENT Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


E. & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2188. 


Printed in Brevier type, on thim white 9 50. 
perer, bow bound in Levant, calf lined. . 
J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THOS ELDON & BOND bo K 17th Street, New York. 
S S ZUuISRARDYDT 
5 ' 


BULLI BTIN. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO.,122 Nassau 8t.,N.Y. 

















Send 6 cents for specimen. 








Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
For a U. 8. Gov't ‘Standard " Bunting 
Sewed Flag, xi ra paid). err | 
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Fully Abreast of tho Times. 
A Choice Cift. 
A Grand Family Educator. 


Fast Standard Authority. 
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bya ” Ten years spen revis « 
100 folio employed, over $300,006 
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any BY TLL BOOKSELLERS. ; 


reprints of obsolete editions. ¢ 
eens Hey peices 
G. & 0. MERRIAM. CO., Publishers, 3 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 4 


RIDLEYS 


Fashion Magazine 


Fall and Winter, ’92, 
NOW READY. 


Over 300 pages, 1,000 new illustrations, 
with Price List, descriptive of latest Fall 
and Winter Fashions to be found in our 85 
departments. 

SENT FREE 


to any address om receipt. of 10 cents to pay 
postage. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 


309 to 321 Grand Street, New York. 


BUSHINELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co ying Books 
Are known and used allaround the world. No Press 
Required, U Pane 1 good copying-ink. Notesize, $1.00. 
Le ry Rize, $1.50. Rent bv mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell. 47%. 4th St.. Phila., Pa. 
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Axx poses 
CHILD’: ‘STORIES. pat for 25e. + ach, 
\Cut-prtce book 
lontalogus free. 
Albany, N.Y. 


Mrs. Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly 


ar; 10 cents a quarter. 
MOND, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Yale oe 


Sunday -School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
| Ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Cray Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
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Every pastor, superintendent, -and | 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
wish to possess this book sooner or | 
later. It deals with the principles:| 
underlying the Sunday-school as an | 
institution, and with its relations to | 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
spheres of church work. 


verve 


‘on ectures will ~ a only hold their own 
in the brilliant series D her 
tures re the Yale Divin ty School, but they 
stand alone on merits of their own asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not before | 
received 80 worthy a treatment. The volume 
is lpulones for convenient use, with a biblio- | 

and topical index.”— The Independent. 


A book. of 415 
inches. 


ges. Size, 84X54 | 
bound in cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or 


ed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Sy aeans Pa. | 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A Book on the Nature and History of Friend- 

By it cl ia Piece Lt a vores 2 World. 

a ma author 0: Kadgeh- 

Barnéa,’ mm. ‘The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ éte. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages, Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive, The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepti | 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proo! 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the eg epoch- |B 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil warns 
palcsophy, and 1 mengd 4 This book, al: y 
n its second edition, is sure of a wide - 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 





“Ttise thesaurus of information about friend- |P 
polp. One hesitates to say whether it ts richer 
een analyses and definition - by flustra- 
tive factgon® and qnotation. As one sees how 
the ‘'m lou’ bas shaped the thinking, A 
thewrting, ne ruling, and indeedallthe ai) 
est events of history, ¢will be slow tosay 8 
endship 


h, i's a mere fr 
( ashi ngtor). 

A work of 418 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and ericlosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A superb collection of new and standard Sunday 


Hymna, eeeee 
Com 


erat 


riters and 100 ats the 

ted sacred songs that have made shake 
name pmoes o w pareve word and st ge fa A 
choice words an uae ear 
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LITTLE SACRED SONGS 
For LITTLE SINGERS, | 2’. 


‘ r J. R.Murray. 

new and most appropriate co!lection of songs for 

the Primary Department of the Sunday School. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 

Boner faculty of writing songs that Fin thie the child- 

ren,and shows to the best acivan'age int his latest 

work in that Girectien. 160 pp. at. 2 boards. 


PGHOIR LEADERS: Send 10cts- ¢ Je of M 
or sample of Mu- 

otha tor, pene) Se new anthems each month. 

—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Sut 
go Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New ¥. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING, 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 438 HYMNS, 
Mypte, © 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Orde eho per 100; Ste. + 22e. 


by 
The ‘iin Church Co,, Ry Biglow & Main Co., 
74 West 4th St. .Cincinnatt. 


76 East Sth St., New York. 


GATES OF ZION 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING 
CROWNING OF THE YEAR, 


are services of praise for temporal bless 
ings. Music, recitations, etc. 








Price, 5 cts. each ; the three for 10 cts, 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1°Dhiia, Pa 





eaves.” A Harvest Home service 

for thew. Sample tree ; also spec. 
“Triumphal Anthems” and 
ithe New Bong. " Geo. F. Rosche 
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Ga JEWELS No. 2. 
ee Sas 


day-schools. 192 pages. Sample 
boards. Gives perfect enttomncliow Tea 


W. W. Witney Co,, Publishers, 1 Toledo, Ohio. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerniny anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 





tisement in The Sunday Sehool Times. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is b pny ny week'y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: : 


ONE COPY, one year, 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5, 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
foe, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
auce 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one % only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 
whe pagers foraciub may be ordered sent tly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 0 cents each, when so de 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
ool get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘This applies to 
ckage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
c r. The free copies for poe e clubs caanot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 
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dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
adaitional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be athe proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
8 


001 atare open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
lk A may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do no 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address 
by paving one cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an erira 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
tale of three cenis a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Sonsed should be careful to name, not only the post 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it bas been sent. ad 
oo county and atate. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
forined last year b 

@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber heyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The 


Ae 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at lhe 
ration of the subscription. Kenewals should 

t re be made early. 
nough copies of any one isswe of the paper to 


en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will he 
sent free, upon application 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, whieb include t 

One copy, one year, 
Two or more one one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
cecrece to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
tabscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O. Box 1550. 


dresses should include 





shillings. 
6shillings each. 
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includin FREE copy ot our Autumn Edition 
of "GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” and one 


RARE or CURIOUS Bouts FREE if you 
mention this paper. Address 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 
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“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


RGER. Proo.. 233 N. 20 St., Phila, Pa, 





Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the yb pene 
properly digest and assimilate the supplied 
the disease is relieved; common sense would 
suggest the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s 

ilk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 


Read the Record of the Steady Growth 


OF THE 





Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
FIRST POLICY ISSUED OCT. 13, 1879. 





Policies in —an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
BA $ 33% $10'313:600 | from distress and a gainof flesh will result. 
rssi 8,75 22,429 000 + 
igsa 7,351 27 985 000 D ~ 
1863 9! 35,058,000 'y. 1cS 
1885 19,570 40,820,000 | Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
aoee rr ad | poe food in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
1888 16, 133 63,282 00 it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
1880 * 231,666 69,441,750 | tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 
t+ +4 23,759 ety a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
28,061 94,067,750 | "At alld . Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
To-day it has more insurance in force than | to us fora mple. 
Md oe. oifassachmoctts Level eae THE MALTED MILK CO. 
anies, 
be business in 1862, ‘and the oldest ip 1643. LANDON, ENG. RACINE, Wis, 





ts new policy embraces all the advantages 

of Old Line Insurance at 40 per cent. less cost. 

Send address and'age for full particulars. 
Splendid openings for first-class agents. 


QEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pros. 


and happiness 
Health fr ee its 
ones are assured by the use of 
Ridge’s Food; it gives strength 
and cannot cause acidity or 
wind. Sold everywhere. A 
book on Healthful Hints free. : 
WOOLRICH & Co, *““*** 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


808 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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P.O. Box 289. 31 Cd 33 esey St., New York. | beta tee ton pe Serene SS Ses oe 








A Household Remedy. 


Attcock’s Porous Piasters are the only. 
reliable plasters ever produced. Fragrant, 
clean, inexpensive, and never failing; they 
fully meet all the requirements of a house- 
hold remedy, and should always be kept 
on hand. 


For the Relief of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back 
and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, 
and all Local Pains, Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation 
induce you to accept a substitute. 





Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 8IX VOLUMBS. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem presumptuous to cumpare any living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson Yet bere is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefiy, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.” And we do not believe what 
Emerson in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly. If 
the insight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s. it is more intensive. If the 
grasp is less universal, it is more eternal. If the thought be not so 1 

and playfulness, it is unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
ing in delivery, its aim is so much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, ob, so much more useful ! 
If its style be less brilliant, it is more lucid. What we read is not beautiful perplexity, but plain «implicity. 
.-. Dr. Trumball writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out like a clarion 1, yet no man can place a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus Inspired. It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
fat ope mo for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 

- is byte ie 8g firm and yet at times beautifully tender in app!ving them to the difficult points of life an 

thought. 


ly wrought out into pith, point, 


Whether he deals with the intercuurse personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's perceptian and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Heing,’ or with truth in con- 
tradictions, under the title‘ ical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing.’ or with * (harac- 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ his words cannot fa'l in doing 

hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering. ch the impulsive, freshen the weary, and lift up the 
ideal before the eves of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 


abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE IN 
CHRIST. 


[By Elizabeth P. Prentiss. } 


I walk along the crowded streets, and mark 
he eager, anxious faces; 
Wondering what this man seeks, what that 
heart craves 
In earthly places. 





Do I want anything that they are wanting? 
Is each of them my brother? 

Could we hold feilowship, speak heart to heart 
Each to the other? , 


Nay, but I know not! only this I know, 
That sometimes merely crossing 
Another’s path, where life’s tumultuous waves 
Are ever tossing, 


He, as he passes, whispers in mine ear 
Qne magic sentence only, 

And in the awful loneliness of crowds 
I am not lonely. 


Ah, what a life is theirs who live in Christ ; 
How vast the mystery ! 


| Reaching in height to heaven, and in its depth 


The unfithomed sea! 





HACKNEYED QUOTATIONS. 
[Editorial in The Spectator. ] 


It seems as if an obligation were laid 
upon some people to utter a quotation, 
however trite, however really inappropri- 
ate, if some trifling incident or expression 
suggesisit totheir minds. Speak of leay- 
ing them, and they will as surely remark 
that they are “left lamenting,” or “leit 
alone in their glory,” as thunder follows 
lightning. With equal certainty will the 
stimulus of “five o’clock tea,” combined 
with that of a little company, draw from 
their lips a reference to “the cup that 
cheers, but not inebriates,” uttered with 
as much complacency as if they had com- 
posed the famous Jine. Make a delicate 
allusion to some well-known passage, and 
they will instantly and unblushingly re- 
peat the whole of it. Should there be the 
most distant reference to retired merit, 
they must relieve their tongues of the 
couplet about “ flowers bern to blush un 
seen,” or die {or it, 

Ardently, but in vain, do you wish that 
every rose you see might indeed be “ the 
last rose of summer,” so weary are you of 
hearing them declare it, Make a remark 
about a name, and they are panting to put 
the question ““ What’s in a name?” with 
an air as of conscious and original wit. 
It seems as if to their constitution a sup- 
pressed quotation were as dangerous as 
suppressed gout; and were they to enter 
a darkened room with a companion with- 
out a reference to “ darkness visible,” the 
quotation might strike inward with fatal 
effect: Speak of an object of beauty, and 
they must throw out of their system, 
“ A thing of beauty is « joy forever,” like 
a rash that it would be dangerous to sup- 
press. Should you mention any sight or 
sound, seen or heard a little way off, they 
will trip up vour last words by reminding 
you that“ Distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” If they call at your house but 
seldom, they will infallibly assert that 
their visits are like those of angels, “ few 
and far between;” if they come often, 
that they eeturn to you “like a bad 
penny.” Is the practice of quotation, 
then, to be ruthlessly suppressed without 
pitv, without exception? Certainly not. 

There are some quotations which are 
not merely permissible, but indispensable, 
and which we feel we could no more do 
without in writing and conversation than 
we could get on without shillings and six- 
pences in commerce, The two questions 
then arise: While there are many quota- 
tions that we can hear again and again 
with pleasure, why do others weary and 
irritate us? and What principles shall 
guide us in our selection of those that we 
may use? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is not far to seek. They weary us 
when their merit is but superficial. If 
the line be simply descriptive, its merit 
merely consists in some fitness or neatness 
of expression, which tickles the ear and 
slips pleasantly from the tongue. Or, if 
the quotation contains a thought at all, it 
is One 80 trite that we are as tired of it as 
of some slight but catching tune, repeated 
by every street-organ. The quoters them- 
selves irritate us, because the would-be 
wit they offer us is of so cheap a descrip- 
tion that the joke has cost them nothing, 





though they have all the air of consider- 
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ing that they have said something clever. 
Association has made certain beaten tracks 
in their brain, and let » word awaken it, 
off must run the quotation along the 
roove, like @ tram-car on the rails, To 
them patience can never be elsewhere 
than on & monument, and youth and 
pleasure in any other place than at the 
row and at the helm. The crowd must 
be perpetually a madding one, and all 
that is lost to sight be declared dear to 
ory. : 
my bat answer shall we give to our second 
question ? What principles shall guide 
us in the selection of those that we may 
use? It is difficult to lay down infallible 
rules, but we think these general prin- 
ciples may guide us in our selection of 
permissible quotations. It appears to us 
that, to come into this category, a quota- 
tion should belong to one of three classes, 
which we will describe. Should it prove 
its claim to be a member of one of them, 
it may be repeated frequently,—we will 
not say incessantly,—not only without 
producing weariness, but with pleasure to 
the hearers, Class I. contains those whose 
merit is thatof expression. But tosecure 
their admission the expression must be of 
such rare force and striking originality as 
to lift them above the rank of those that 
are merely neatly and happily expressed. 
Class II. comprises those which have a 
depth of thought in them not sounded by 
the unreflecting, but appealing to those 
who think, Class ITI. contains the quo- 
tations which, though of a lighter charac- 
ter, retain their freshness to our minds by 
their capability of a large variety of appli- 
cations. 








One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s “‘pearl 
top” and ‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

Vou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps ; “‘ pearl glass”’ 
is. for ‘* Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘* Duplex,” etc. 

e make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
a ee SPECIAL. 


When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for personal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 
M in the United States. Our Millinery and 
¥ = Silk Dress Goods offer the latest styles 
cand Weiuin tendieitinels a sto 20d fabrics. Our House Furnishing, 
kind tn the United States. China, and Glassware Department is 
specially interesting to housekeepers, inasmuch as we are offering a fine line of 
Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower than elsewhere. Our line of 


IMPORTED CLASSWARE 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
Fall and winter catalogues now ready. Sent to out-of- 
town residents free of charge. Send in your name early, as 
the supply is limited. 


wife 





Paid packages delivered free of charge to any address within 75 miles of this city. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


Gth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


EVER READY DRESS STAY XL 


See Name “EVER READY’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and-will rust. Boware of Imitations. Take pone but the ‘Ever Ready.’’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mion. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL t MODEL DRESS STEEL O©O,, 74 Grand St., New cos, 
DEPOTS. | BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, San 

















Talk with your dealer about it. | 


Gro. A. MACBETHS Co. 


Pittsburg. 








A Model 
Superintendent 


An object-lesson will help a super- | 
intendent more than will a fine-spun | 
theory. The book “A Model Super- | 

| intendent”’ shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 

¢ the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
records; at special services, It is a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry | 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson | 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, | 

i Editor of The Sunday School Times. 

“ He was indeed a model snperintendent, and | 
this book tells how he became such ; it exhibits 
his methods, and gives, besides, the i 
forms and exercises which he used. } 
ably and intelligently, and ing in itself | 


q Such valuable characteristics, the volume will | 
4 be widely useful.”— The New York Observer. 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by |f 
beoksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


%S=LOOK HERE. 


Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
oaring from to $50 per week, taking orders for 
Our Colum Beok,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of Washington 
Irving, William Robe: Jomes G. Blaine, Ban- 
croft, MeMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. 500 , 4 colored 
plates, 400 heantiful pictures. outfit on appli- 
cation. Think quick 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Hints on Child - Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


AA 
> 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 


q\ FILL’ ¢ SIXTH AVENUE, 
; 20th to 2ist Street, 
, » NEW YORK. 


RICH DRESS GOODS 
FOR THE FALL. 


Our Fall Dress Goods Season begins this 
week, Extensive lines of the new fabrics 
now ready for early buyers. 

Scotch Goods showing the latest weav- 
ings in Tweeds, Cheviots, and Inverness 
Mixtures, Narrow Stripes and mottled 
effects in the Clan colorings, made, in 
Scotiand, expressly for this house, 
Tartan Plaid Poplins in rich varieties, 
now reintroduced in Paris. 

Our French Novelty Dress Goods sur+ 
pass the productions of any former season ; 
they include all the new velvet and tufted 
effects, adopted for the Fall and Winter, all 
the changes in shades being represented, 
We again remind patrons that selections 
of their dress materials can better be made 
at the beginning of the season then at any’ 
time later. 


James MeCreery & C0., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








A NEW 


Willed Lace Thread 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the worldd 


Send 10¢. for 












Crochetin 
Book No. 


cents each, or 60 cents a dozen includ 
ing copy of above Book—No, & 
GLASG CE THREAD CO.,@ 
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| darning, Illustrated price-I 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


The new shape in pe = have discomfort and 
K HOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


| 










_PULPIT. FURNITURE. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 





Pews and Opera Chairs. 


HAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 










rnitare, Pulpitse, Chairs, Pews, ete, 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 2468, 24 St., Phila, Pa, 








ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day | 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and. by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘ This book is not the work ot 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a Sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality o1 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important aS more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those whuv have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%4x5% inches, beautifully | 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, | 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
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OVED HALL TYPEWRITER. "TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. 
NAPROVED WALL Yreeeren. One of the most popular books ever published. Sells 
glee make most atsight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. thook for the 







luterchaugeable 
Type inte all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clerzy 
Send fc 


holiday, Agents wanted also for other books and 
Bibles. B. MW. Woodward & Co.. Gaitimore, Md. 


SAq® cum canner sum, thoy 


ees 


wanted. Address N. 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 









AGENTS S\vinicices BOOKS. 
erkers. Send for illustra- 


ted —_s to American Publishing 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 
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A.J. WEIDENER, 


No, 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LANTERNS, 


NE 


or merino. 

Stan JSe. Send for illus. 

€, A. HART & CO., 123 N. 34 & 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md, 
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Send for illustrated catalogue. 


OIL—LIME—ELECTRIC 
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VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 











saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 


In ordering goods, or in making ine ir concerning ‘ 
anything advertized i this paper, oan wll ohlige the 
publisher, as well a8 the advertiser, by stating that you 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, ‘These rates include postage: : 
EO ttt WII oil. 2, ssc cicenectscscecssoisssnesrenben 60% $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Scentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The rs foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
gaokege to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 





The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theira from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘This applies to 

*kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character, The free copies for kage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


dations may be made at any time to a club—such 
itlonal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of pack: clubs do no! 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cen(s a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

anged should be careful to name, not only the post 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it Las been sent, 
bo county and state. 

If a ciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
en paren will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber heyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa 

for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Kenewala should 
t re be made early. 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
@ all the teachers of a school to examine it, will he 
sent free, upon application 


All addresses should include 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postul Union at 
the following rates, whieb include post e: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
parets must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
pay to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

rs. 


eu 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 








c new iS 
FOR WINDOW BRACKET. 
THREE DucVon Trout FY JI | PS 
SDISTINCT COLORS. 

including FREE ofour Autumn Editio 
of "GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” and one 


B ZDEMAND CERTIFICATES So 


Read the Record of the Steady Growth 


OF THE 






PRoract THEFAMILY: 


NEFIT AssociAT 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
FIRST POLICY ISSUED OCT. 13, 1879. 
Ve Policies in I : 
1880 3,598 $10,543,000 
2881 5,735 22 429 
1852 7,391 27 (985 000 
1883 9; 35,058,000 
1884 9! 38,595 | 
1885 10,570 40 0 
18 13,702 acne ‘000 
1887 A 49,088,000 
1888 16, 133 63,2823 000 
isso 21,06 09,441,750 
1891 28,081 baer sso 


To-day it has more insurance in force than 
any of tho Massachusetts Level Premium 
Insurance Comoe the youngest of which 
7 business in 1862, and the oldest in.1843. 

ts new policy embraces all the advantages 
of Old Line Insurance at 40 per cent. less cost. 

Send address and'‘age for full particulars. 
Splendid openings for first-class agents, 


QEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


AMERICAN - 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Address TACUMA LNY! 0., TACOMA, Was, 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is relieved; common sense would 
the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s 
ilk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for yay Adin to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh will result. 


Dyspeptics 
Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a 
food in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 
| a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 


| 
| Atalid ts, Endorsed by all jans. Send 
j ow aoe m pitches 


THE MALTED MILK Co. 
ENG. RACINE, 





wis, 





LONDON, ENG. NE, WIS. 

and happiness 
Health for the little 
ones are assured by the use of 
Ridge’s Food; it gives strength 
and cannot cause acidity or 
wind. Sold everywhere. A 
book on Healthful Hints free. : 
WOOLRICH & Co, 7444™™ vo 
<NSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, 


tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Boston Linen, Boston Bond, 1nd 
Banker Hill are areater in quality 
and moderate in price. If vor stationer 
does not k cep them, send Sc. for samples. 
|\Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 





| ly ou wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce S8t., New York. 
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RARE orn CURIOUS Bouts FREE if you 

mention this paper. Address 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 

CHICAGO NEW YORE, 


88 STATE BT, 19 BARCLAY 8T 
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“S Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor 
le, and the consumer pays for no tin 
Of glass package with every purchase, 
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LADIES! === 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
raed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
RGER. Proo.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 
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A Household Remedy. 


A.tcock’s Porous 
reliable plasters ever 


Piasters are the only. 
produced. Fragrant, 


clean, inexpensive, and never failing; they 
fully meet all the requirements of a house- - 


hold remedy, and should always be kept 


on hand. 


For the Relief of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back 
and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, 


and all Local 


Pains, Allcock’s Porous 


Plasters are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 


tation. 


Ask for ALtcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation 


induce you to accept a substitute. 





Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 8IX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 


application to the affairs of every-day life. 


Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 


essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia: “ It does seem 


incomparable Emerson 
the iusight here in principies and character is less 
grasp is less unive: . it is more eternal. 

ing in delive 
If its 

to duty rings out like a clarion 
thus inspired. 


, its aim is so much more lofty. 


l, yet no man can 


Yet bere is a handful of little books whose bri 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ 
Emerson bas in yerious ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly, 


If the thought be not so 
and playfuiness, it is unfolded with more order, more earnest ness, a 


resumptuous to compare —- living writer with the 
essays invite such comparison. 

And we do not believe w ae 
Emerson’s. it is more intensive. If the 
lly wrought out into pith, point, 

more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 


extensive than 


If its truth be more homely, it is, ob, so much more useful ! 
style be less brilliant, it is more lucid. What we read is not beautiful 
. Trumbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 


rplexity, but plain «implicity. 


lace a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 


It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy im paradoxical statement. Drawing his 


prtnetpise for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 
e is unsbhrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in app!ving them to the difficult points of life an 


thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of 
with the single individual's 
tradictions, under the title ‘ 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ A 

hey encourage the timid, brace the wave 


ng. check the im 


personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 


jan and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Heing,’ or with truth in con- 
Paradoxes,’ or —_— * Duty-Knowing and [luty-Doing.’ or with ‘ harac- 
irations a 


Influences,’ his words cannot fa'l in doing 
lsive, freshen the weary, and Jiftup the 


good, 
ideal before the eves of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 
This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 


a box. 
postpaid, by the publisher, 


Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘| press. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE IN 
CHRIST. 


[By Elizabeth P. Prentiss. } 


I walk along the crowded streets, and mark 
he eager, anxious faces; 
Wondering what this man seeks, what that 
heart craves 
In earthly places. 





Do I want anything that they are wanting? 
Is each of them my brother? 

Could we hold feilowship, speak heart to heart 
Each to the other ? : 


Nay, but I know not! only this I know, 
That sometimes merely crossing 
Another’s path, where life’s tumultuous waves 
Are ever tossing, 


He, as he passes, whispers in mine ear 
Qne magic sentence only, 

And in the awful loneliness of crowds 
I am not lonely. 


Ah, what a life is theirs who live in Christ ; 
How vast the mystery ! 

Reaching in height to heaven, and in its depth 
The unfithomed sea ! 





HACKNEYED QUOTATIONS. 
[Editorial in The Spectator. ] 


It seems as if an obligation were laid 
upon some people to utter a quotation, 
however trite, however really inappropri- 
ate, if some trifling incident or expression 
suggests it totheir minds. Speak of leav- 
ing them, and they will as surely remark 
that they are “ left lamenting,” or “leit 
alone in their glory,” as thunder follows 
lightning. With equal certainty will the 
stimulus of “‘five o’clock tea,” combined 
with that of a little company, draw from 
their lips a reference to “ the cup that 
cheers, but not inebriates,” uttered with 
as much complacency as if they had com- 
posed the famous Jine. Make a delicate 
allusion to some well-known passage, and 
they will instantly and unblushingly re- 
peat the whole of it. Should there be the 
most distant reference to retired merit, 
they must relieve their tongues of the 
couplet about “flowers bern to blush un 
seen,” or die for it, 

Ardently, but in vain, do you wish that 
every rose you see might indeed be “the 
last rose of summer,” so weary are you of 
hearing them declare it, Make a remark 
about a name, and they are panting to put 
the question “ What’s in a name?” with 
an air as of conscious and original wit. 
It seems as if to their constitution a sup- 
pressed quotation were as dangerous as 
suppressed gout; and were they to enter 
a darkened room with a companion with- 
out a reference to ‘‘ darkness visible,” the 
quotation might strike inward with fatal 
effect. Speak of an object of beauty, and 
they must throw out of their system, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” like 
a rash that it would be dangerous to sup- 
Should you mention any sight or 
sound, seen or heard a little way off, they 
will trip up your Jast words by reminding 
you that “ Distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” If they call at your house but 
seldom, they will infallibly assert that 
their visits are like those of angels, “ few 
and far between;” if they come often, 
that they eeturn to you “like a bad 
penny.” Is the practice of quotation, 
then, to be ruthlessly suppressed without 
pitv, without exception? Certainly not. 

There are some quotations which are 
not merely permissible, but indispensable, 
and which we feel we could no more do 
without in writing and conversation than 
we could get on without shillings and six- 
pences in commerce, The two questions 
then arise: While there are many quota- 
tions that we can hear again and again 
with pleasure, why do others weary and 
irritate us? and. What principles shall 
guide us in our selection of those that we 
may use? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is not far to seek. They weary us 
when their, merit is but superficial. If 
the line be simply descriptive, its merit 
merely consists in some fitness or neatness 
of expression, which tickles the ear and 
slips pleasantly from the tongue. Or, if 
the quotation contains a thought at all, it 
is one 80 trite that we are as tired of it as 
of some slight but catching tune, repeated 
by every street-organ. The quoters them- 
selves irritate us, because the would-be 
wit they offer us is of so cheap a descrip- 
tion that the joke has cost them nothing, 





though they have all the air of consider- 
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ing that they have said something clever. 
Association has made certain beaten tracks 
in their brain, and let a word awaken it, 
off must run the quotation along the 
groove, like a tram-car on the rails. To 
them patience can never be elsewhere 
than on & monument, and youth and 
pleasure in any other place than at the 

row and at the helm. The crowd must 
be perpetually a madding one, and all 
that is lost to sight be declared dear to 
memory. s 

What answer shall we give to our second 
question ? What principles shall guide 
us in the selection of those that we may 
use? It is difficult to lay down infallible 
rules, but we think these general prin- 
ciples may guide us in our selection of 
permissible quotations. It appears to us 
that, to come into this category, a quota- 
tion should belong to one of three classes, 
which we will describe. Should it prove 
its claim to be a member of one of them, 
it may be repeated frequently,—we will 
not say incessantly,—not only without 
producing weariness, but with pleasure to 
the hearers. Class I. contains those whose 
merit is thatof expression. But tosecure 
their admission the expression must be of 
such rare force and striking originality as 
to lift them above the rank of those that 
are merely neatly and happily expressed. 
Class II, comprises those which have a 
depth of thought in them not sounded by 
the unreflecting, but appealing to those 
who think. Class IIT. contains the quo- 
tations which, though of a lighter charac- 
ter, retain their freshness to our minds by 
their capability of a large variety of appli- 
cations. 








One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 
Needless. Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl 
top” and ‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 
ou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 
“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps ; “‘ pearl glass”’ 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Duplex,” etc. 
e make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 





Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pittsburg. 








A Model 
Superintendent 


An object-lesson will help a super- | 
intendent more than will a fine-spun | 
theory. The book “A Model Super- 

7 intendent” shows how a good super- 
¢ intendent actually did his work :—In 
¢ the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
records; at special services, It is a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
| Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. | 





“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and | 
this book tells how he became such ; it exhibits | 
his methods, and gives, besides, the precise | 
forms and exercises which he used. Adited so | 

5 ably and intelligently, and possessing in itself | 
4 such valuable characteristics, the volume will | 
4 be widely useful.”— The New York Observer. 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of | 
¢ Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by |f 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 

publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES,. PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





w=~LOOK HERE.w 


Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from $30 to $50 per week, taking orders for 
Our Colum Beok,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of nee 
Irving, William Robertson, James G. Blaine, Ban- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. 800 . 4colored 
plates, 400 heautiful pictures. outfit on appli- 
cation, Think 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 


Gz0, A. MACBETES Co. 





()’ N F| [ |’ ¢ SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist Street, 

| » NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 

a ee SPECIAL. 


When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for personal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 
in the United States. Our Millinery and 

: a; Silk Dress Goods offer the latest styles 
sania and Finest Establishment or ite 204 fabrics. Our House Furnishing, 

kind in the United States. China, and Glassware Department is 
specially interesting to housekeepers, inasmuch as we are offering a fine line of 
Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower than elsewhere. Our line of 


IMPORTED CLASSWARE 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
Fall and winter catalogues now ready. Sent to out-of 


town residents free of charge. Send in your name early, as 
the supply is limited. 





Paid packages delivered free of charge to any address within 75 miles of this city. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. me 


EVER READY DRESS STAY 


See Name “EVER READY’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted waterproof. All other stays are 
made differently and-will rust. Bowdre of Imitations. Take pone but te **Ever Ready. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL } MODEL DRESS STEEL CO,, 74 Grand 8t., New ros, 
DEPOTS. | BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, San 
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Hints on Child -'Training. 
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By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 

This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day | 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and. by actual | 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘ ‘This book is not the work ot 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a Sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that pf the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality o1 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important aS more positive means, The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7% 5% inches, beautifully | 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, | 
| or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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eo — TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. 
IMPROVED HALL Weeenesres. One of the most popular books ever published. Sells 
lee mate. g atsight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. Bestbook for the 


holiday , Agents wanted also for other books and 
Bibles. B. HM. Woodward & Co.. Baltimore, Md, 


Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send for 
Tilustrated Catalogue Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS 2ur'urricioes BO OK s. 
‘0 
Splenit sre American Publishing Co. 


, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Clacinaati. 











RICH DRESS GOODS 
FOR THE FALL. 


Our Fall Dress Goods Season begins this 
week, Extensive lines of the new fabrics 
now ready for early buyers. 
Scotch Goods showing the latest weav- 
ings in Tweeds, Cheviots, and Inverness 
Mixtures, Narrow Stripes and mottled 
effects in the Clan colorings, made, in 
Scotiand, expressly for this house. 
Tartan Plaid Poplins in rich varieties, 
now reintroduced in Paris. 
Our French Novelty Dress Goods sur 
pass the productions of any former season ; 
they include all the new velvet and tufted 
effects, adopted for the Fall and Winter, all 
the changes in shades being represented, 
We again remind patrons that selections 
of their dress materials can better be made 
at the beginning of the season than at any’ 
time later. 


James MeCreery & C0., 


Broadway and lith Street, | 
New York. 
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: A NEW 
Inwilled Lace Thread 
For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the worldd 


Bend 10¢. for 





es 0 autiful Illus. Tidy and Bed 

Spread Patterns from London and Paris, 

5 cents each, or 60 cents a dozen 

ing copy of above Book—No, & 
CE THREAD G 








The new shape in stockings, save discomfort and 
darning, Illustrated price-list free. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 

— —~—~ ner re a 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS, ; 


_ PULPIT. FURNITURE. 


E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston, 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 











Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 2468. 24 St., Phila, Pa, 


Chandeliers ¥°*, Spyrcnss,, Halls, 














We make a specialty of chareh light- 
ing. Our Empire burner has po eq 


A.J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OIL—LIME—ELECTRIC 


LANTERNS, 
MA AG 4 Cstentorricons 
Ano views, 
1B. Gals a6 T6 Boots teow Tonk 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOL 
$1.50 to 610, Silk or merino. Iron Banuer 
‘Sian JS5e. Send for illus. price-list, 
c, A. HAB j & ce., 388 H. 84 BS Phiia., Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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-VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 


In ordering goods, or in ‘makin ‘ime uir, concerning 

anything advertived in this paper, asa A the 
isher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Bapotto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
itshe conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapotio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarctio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPoxio. No. 37, 








are getting plenty, d it is fash- 
"i Sunt To buy FERRIS’ 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
HOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Beat for Hoalth, Eco. 
nomy and uty. 
Buttons at front in-~ 
stead of OCLasps. 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Supporters. 
Tape - fastened But- 
tona—wwon't pull off, 
Oord-Edge Button 
Tloles-wan’t wear out. 


Vik ALL AGES— 


FAST BLACK, 


Mailed Paid on re- 


enriwig¢ 
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Manufacturers, 
o4L BROARWAYS 
FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
by ALL LEADINO RETAILERS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA ZIXiTARY 


Sist year begins September 14, 18 2. 
Degrees in Civil Engin’ering, Chemistry, and Arts. 
Thoroughly orcatinec Preparatory Department. 
Circulars of Col. C, b. MYATT, Chester, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co, 
INDEN MAUL SEMINARY, 
4 th year will begin September 14. A safe,com- 
rtableschool-home. Special attention te individual 
scholars. Jiberal course of study. Rational meth- 
ods of instruction. Circulars mailed on request. 


MoRRISTOWN, New Jersey. P 
%= Boarding and Day Sclivol for Girls 

Miss Dana 8 reopeus September 21. 
College preparation. Resident French and Ger- 
man teachers. ‘horvugh instruction in English, 
with special advantages jn Art, Music, and DEr.- 
RARTE GymNastics. Terms, including board, and 

tuition in English. Latin, and Greek, $700. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE. **4cs.ox-Fme- 


For Young Ladies and Géntlemen. 
Beautiful location. Twenty-five miles from New 
York. Modern appointments. Preparatory, col- 
jegiate, and busine<s courses, Music, art, industrial 
work, type-writing, and physical culture. An endow- 
mentaids ladies, Catalozue by request. O ns Sept. 19. 
W. M. BANNIST . A. M. 


THE BROAD STREET r 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 Seath Broad Street. Philadelphia, 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methoda, The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can procure, The 
appointments are unsurpassed. Eighth year opens 
September 5, 1892, Illustrated catalogue free. 

ERT R. COMBS, Director. 


PEIRCE (OLLECE 
or BUSINESS 
a SHORTHAND 
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equipment for business life. eee as 
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The Squire strolled down to the forge one day, 
(He wanted a vote, I’m bound to say,) 

And blandly chatted of work and wages, 

And themes that have baffled mankind for ages, 
While the horny-handed son of toil, 

Washed from his brawny arms the soil. 

“T don’t know much about tariff and tin,” 

The stalwart voter said with a grin, 

“But the man I vote for I demand, 

Like that Ivory Soap you’ve got if your hand, 
Shall be sound, clear, pure—the best, in the land.” 


Copvricut 1892, BY Tue Procter & Gamate Co, 
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But a woman's work 
"Was fever done” 


Until Gold 





came toher ken, A\nd now~\ ji m 
She's through before the men. “a, 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 





Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim ‘has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to One address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
a 
Homeschool for girls, 
Monty Mass 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


OUTH BETHLENEM, FA. Bishopthor 

a boarding and day school for young ladies a 
girls. Prepares for college, or ives full academic 
course, Miss F. I. Watsn, Principal, 


BYN MAWR COLLEGE, ERYN MAWrR, 
Pa., 10 swiles irom Philadelphia. A college for 
women, The program, stating the graduate and un. 
ergraduate courses of study for the academic year, 
will be seut on application. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. A select and limited 
school for young Ses and boys. Prepares for 
college or business. npils are members of the Prin- 
cipal’s family, and receive constant personal care and 
attention. Address, EK. J. VaANLENNEP, Principal. 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 


(Formerly The Weliesley ), 2101 Spruce St., Phila, 
For girlsand young ladies. Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, college preparatory, and musical departments. 
Address, J. KR. MILLER, D.D., 1334 Chestnut St., Phila, 


WELLS COLLEGE stnoza'sy 











AURORA, N.Y. 

Three full courses of study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New building with modern improvements, 

Session begins September 21, 1892, Send for catalorue, 
E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President, 





| The Chautauqua College, a department of the 


Chautauqua System, distinct from the Reading Cir- 
cle, offers the regular college cur um or al 
college and preparatory courses to students at home, 
by @ system of correspondence with professors in 
leading colleges. Address, John H. Daniels, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


’ 
Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day Schoo 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Phila, 12th year opens Sept. 21,1892. French, music, 
and college preparatory, Circular on application. 


RICKETT COLLECE 


Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions. 
Send for Circular: and Report of Commencement, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New Yerk. Opens Septem- 
ber 2s, Forcirculars and reports apply to Principals, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


STUDY LAW 
ATHOME. ,. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE - 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for - 
; * particulars to 
J. Corwen, Ja., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH, * | 
508 WuirneY Biocx. 














‘ 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Enid OF MUSIC, “sane 


Dr, Eben Tourjée. 





Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages. 
> cu , Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 
DO NOT STAMMER. 
OFFICE OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Str: Mr. Johnston has a good reputation, and 
if I knew anybody who was suffering irom the a fflic- 
tion of stam mering, I would certainly recommend a 
trial of his system. Yours very truly, 
JOHN WaNAMAKER. 


To C, It, Sturgis. Lansing, Mich, 
Kefer to John Db. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 





Schoot Times, 


| 





Send for 4-page pamphlet to E, 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Inatitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and’ 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Biles 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 








IN THE OPEN 
10 miles of 1,000 miles from home—it matters not—Co- 
lumbias wear the world around—repairs so seldom one 
forgets about them—Columbias are guaranteed. 
cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


~ In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 


by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School T'imes. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
thereby 


publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 





